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HUMAN NATURE, Vols. I., II., III., and IV., Bound, Ts, 6d. each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO HUMAN NATURE FOR 1871 ARE NOW DUE. 


One copy monthly, post free, for 7s. per annum; 25 copies monthly, carriage unpaid, 
£5 per annum. 


THE MEDIUM AND DAYBREAK, a Newspaper devoted to SPIRITUALISM 
giving Reports of Meetings and the progress of the movement in all parts of the world; 
Descriptions of Seances and Spiritual Phenomena; Remarkable Communications; Ex- 
tracts from New Works; Answers to Correspondents, &c., Xe. 


_ Spiritualists, everywhere! help to sustain this Paper. 


London: J. BURNS, PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 15 SOUTHAMPTON Row, HOLBORN, w.c. 


and all Booksellers. 


MRS. HARDINGE’S ADDRESSES 
HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN 


THE MEDIUM AND DAYBREAK, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


36 Contains Her Inaugural Address at the Cavendish Rooms. 
37 Se The Progress of Spiritualism. 
7 The God of the Spirits. 
a Man’s Relations, Social and Political. 
5 The Spiritual Significance of the Present Great European War. 
a The Progress and Destiny of The Race. 
5 The Intellectual Progress of the Human Race. 
s» An Historic Review of Man’s Religious Progress, with Special 
Reference to the Origin and Inflyence of Christianity. 
= The Origin of Man. 
3; Lhe Destiny of Man. 
S The Work before us. 
» Man the Immortal. 
» ‘Lhe Divine in Humanity. 
rs Religion and Science. 
a Funeral Oration on the Victims of the Franco-Prussian War, 
a Sin, its Physiology and Cure. 
5, The influences of the Stars, or the Voices of the Night, 
;, Footprints of the Creator in Geology. 
The Creed of the Spirits; or, the influence of the Religion of 
Spiritualism. 
Spiritualism, Ritualism, and Secularism. 
What and where is the Spirit World, or the abodes of Punishment 
What and where is the Spirit-World, or the dwellings of the 
Blessed. 
Concluding Oration.—‘ Worship God.” 


Five copies or upwards post free for 1d. each. 


NOTICE TO READERS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


‘The friends of Progress and Spiritual freedom in foreign countries, particularly im 
the United States of America, are respectfully solicited to promote the circulation of 
Human Nature, which occupies an unique position in the ranks of literature, and has 
peculiar claims upon reformers in all parts of the world. By the facilities afforded by 
the Post-Office, we can supply Human Nature to America at the same price as to 
weaders in England, and we are willing to take payment in currency. On receipt of two 
dollars we will send Human Nature for twelve months as issued, or bound volumes for 
wo dollars fifty cents. Any person anong a club of ten subscribers and twenty 
dollars can have any Volume free by post in addition, 
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— Distribution of Books and Works of Art. : 


Tru Publisher from time to time intends making distributions of 

` valuable Books, Portraits, or Works of Art, to the readers of Human 

= Nature. A small sum, not equal to the value of the works offered, 
will be charged to those who desire to take part in these distributions. 
By this plan the Publisher will be enabled to place within the reach 
of those who desire them, very acceptable productions at a nominal — 
cost, on the principles of co-operation. Im May, 1868, was offered, 
‘ Seepticism and Spiritualism,” price 6d; in October, ‘Letters on Man’s. 
Nature and Development,” price 8s 6d; in November, “ Spiritualism: 

_ its Facts and Phases,” price 94; in February, 1869, “The Alpha: a 
Revelation; but no Mystery,” price 2s; in March, ‘‘Physiology for 
Schools,” price 7d; in May, “Vital Law,” price 4d; in June, ‘‘ Musical 
Gymnastics, price 8d; in July,“ A Woman’s Work in Water Cure and 
Sanitary Education,” price 8d; in September, ‘Have you been Vacci- 
nated,” price 4d ; in October, “Marriage and its Violations,” price 4d; 
in November, ‘‘ Photograph of J. M. Peebles,” price 4d; in-December, 

“ Social Fetters,” price 2s 6d; in January, 1870, “ Echoes of my Youth,” 
price 8d ; in February, ‘The History of the Supernatural” (by William 
Howitt), price 7s 6d; in March, “ A Photograph of A. J. Davis,” 
price 4d; in May, ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Bath, price 2s 6d; in June, 
“Jesus: Myth, Man, or, God,” price 1s; in August, ‘‘Supramundane 
Facts,” price 2s 6d; in October, ‘Dr. Newton’s Magnetised Photo- 
graph,” 9d, post free; in November, ‘‘ Barkas’s Outlines of Spiritual- 
ism,” 9d, post free. Mrs.“Hardinge’s “History of Spiritualism” and 
* Human Nature” for 1871, both for 15s; in February, “ Songs of g 
the Spirit,” 1s. 6d; in April, “The Year Book of Spiritualism, 1871,” g 
3s; with July, “How to Live on Sixpence a-Day,’ 4d; with August, 
. ‘WNature’s Secrets, or the Soul of Things” (by William Denton), 
1s. 6d., post free. These may yet be obtained by sending in the 
respective certificates. With this number ‘is offered, ‘“ The Mental 
Cure” (by the Rey. W. F? Evans.) 
E a“ S 
Please cut this part off, and send tt to the Publisher of Human Nature, 


J. Burns, Progressive Lisrary, 15 Soursameron Row, 
~ BLOOMSBURY Soquarz, Honsorn, Lonpon, W.O. 


In accordance with your offer, please send me “The Mental Cure” 
(by Evans), published at 8s., for 2s., post free. 


Address ; 
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R. G. PERRIN, Medical Mesmerist, 95 Camberwell Road, S.E. 
Mrs. Perrin attends upon Ladies only. 


HE SPIRITUALIST, a Scientific Journal, Published monthly, price Threepence, 

contains all the latest news of Spiritualism, and much evidence for the benefit of 

of Non-Spiritualists, demonstrating that the subject deserves serious investigation by 

all thoughtful people. Publisher, E. W. Allen, Stationers’ Hall Court, St, Pauls 
Churchyard, London, E.C. 2 


ONSIEUR ADOLPHE DIDIER, Professor of Medical Mesmerism and Galvanism 

(twenty-four years in practice), has the honour to announce that he attends 

Patients daily, from 2 till 5, at his residence—19 Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square. Som- 
nambulic consultations for diseases: their causes and remedies. 


TREATMENT OF DISEASE BY 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND FRICTION. 


R. J. HUMBY, continues his Suecessful Treatment of those suffering from 
AY Paralysis, Neuralgia, Weak Spine, Stiff Joints, Debility, Loss of Sleep and 
Appetite, Deafness, Weak Sight, Gout, Rheumatism, &c. 

In consequence of many applications, our correspondents are informed that the 
LINIMENT, which has aided the cure of hundreds of the above cases in England and 
America, is sent per post, with instructions, for 14 stamps. 

Hot Air Baths, combining the advantages of the Turkish Bath, given to patients 
at their residences, 

1 Paris Cottage, Wellington Road, Stockwell, Lonton, S.W. 


THE SCOTTISH GRAFENBERG. 


RIDGE OF ALLAN WATERCURE ESTABLISHMENT, Stirlingshire. Dr, 
HUNTER offers Patients all the comforts of a first-class Hotel at from Two to Two- 
and-a-Half Guineas per week, including Board; Lodging, and Treatment. Bridge-of- 
Allan possesses unrivalled advantages for Hydropathic Treatment. The celebrated 
Trossachs, Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, Loch Drunkaye, &c., and the other beautiful 
scenery of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” and likewise the gardens at Drummond Castle, 
Castle Campbell, the Rumbling Bridge, the Falls of the Devon, the Devil’s Mill, the 
fiields of Bannockburn, Sheriffmuir, and many other interesting localities, are all with- 
in an easy ride. Bridge-of-Allan is one of the stations of the Scottish Central Railway, 
and is in direct and constant communication with all parts of the United Kingdom. 
By rail, London can be reached in thirteen hours, and Edinburgh or Glasgow in an 
hour and a half. ` 


; EIGHT PAGES, ONE PENNY. 


Ape n REPUBLICAN; A Monthly Record~of Democratic Principles, and the 
unshackled Advocate for Justice to Labour, affording the freest inquiry into 
Monopolies of Land and Money, in which is rooted the Evils of the Social System. 


Lonpon: F. FARRAH, 282 STRAND, W.C. 


HE RELIGION OF LIFE, AS EXEMPLIFIED BY THE MAN JESUS 
CHRIST. By Epwarp N. Dennys, author of the “Alpha.” Now publishing 
in Numbers, each containing Three Lectures, price 4d. Truth.—What is Eyil?— 
Charity.—Poverty.—The Divinity that dwells in Man.—The Church of the Future.— 
“Stand up; I, Myself, also am a Man.”—The Path of Righteousness.—Self Trust.— 
Trust in God.—What is Christianity ?—Thy Kingdom Come.—What is Man ?—The 
One Thing desired by the Psalmist.—Pure Religion.—Philosophy.—The Childhood 
of Jesus.—Religious Liberty.—Election and Grace.—Time.—Sin.—Law, the Regen- 
erator.— We Spend our Years as a Tale that is Told.—God is not Mocked.— Peace.— 
The Millennium. The first Eight Numbers are now ready. 
Also, by the same Author, Two Lxcrurrs to England’s Working Population on 
their Oppressors’ Oppressions and How to Avoid them, Price 4d., or at cost price ig 
quantities for distribution. 


‘ Photographic Likeness of EDWARD N. DENNYS, 1s. 


Lonpon: J. BURNS, 15 SourHampron Row, W.O. 
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EVERY SPIRITUALIST 


y g Should become a Member of tke + wo 3 
PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY AND SPIRITUAL INSTITUTION, 
15 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


UBSCRIBERS have access to the Reading Room and Drawing Room, the Use of 
Books from the Library, and Literature for Distribution, according to the 
amount of their subscription. Subscriptions from One Shilling. An annual sum of 
One Guinea entitles to all the privileges of membership. ~ All Periodicals and Works 
on Spiritualism kept on sale, or‘supplied to order, 
The Inquiries of Investigators Answered, Seances Arranged, Mediums and Lec- 
turers Supplied to Country Associations. All communications should be addressed 
to J. Burns, 15 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF SPIRITUALISM, . 


For 1871. 


Presenting the Status of Spiritualism for the Current Year throughout the World. 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Religious Essays; Review of its Literature; History of 
American Associations; State of Local Societies; Progressive Lyceums; Lecturers 
Mediums, and other matters relating to the momentous subject, by HUDSON. TUTTLE 
and J. M. PEEBLES. . 

Cloth 5s., or Post Free to the Purchasers of “Human Nature’ for April, for 8s. 4d. 

This work is contributed by some of the most eminent writers on Spiritualism in 
yatious parts of the world—including Mr. A. R. WALLACE, Professor GuNNING, Mrs. 
HARDINGE, Miss BLACKWELL, Witt1am Howitt, J. H. PoWwELL, J. M. SPEAR, Dr. 
Newton, Mr. G. DAMIANI, Mr. Luxmoors, Dr. Donzrty, Dr. CHILD, and a num- 
ber of eminent American Spiritualists, not much known in this country. It contains 
articles on the Principles, the Objects, the Tendencies, and the Teachings of Spirit» 
ualism; accounts of Phenomena, and the peculiarities of eminent Mediums; Papers 
on Organisation; the Progress of the Movement in Britain, America, France, Italy, 
Russia, Asia Minor, Turkey, Germany, Spain, &c., &c. : 

-It answers in a very complete manner the questions ‘‘ What is Spiritualism ¥ 

and ‘What is the present state of the Movement?’ It contains interesting matter 
for Spiritualists, and is a good book to place in the hands of inquirers, 
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Price 28. 6d., 


GLIMPSES OF A BRIGHTER LAND. 


‘The tone of the book is exceedingly pure and good, and cannot fail to haye an 
elevating and purifying influence.” — Christian Spiritualist, May, 1871. 


LONDON: BAILLIERE, TINDALL,’& COX, 20 Kine WILLIAM STREET, STRAND} 


OCIAL FETTERS. A Tale of great beauty and power. By Mrs. EDWIN JAMES: 
Handsome binding. 3s. 6d. This Work was presented with Human Nature 
for December, 1869, for 2s. 
mpar IDEAL ATTAINED; OR, THE STORY OF TWO STEADFAST HEARTS: 
HOW THEY WON THEIR HAPPINESS, AND LOST IT NOT. Handsome 
Volume. 5s. ; 
The Works are very handsome, and adapted for presents. 


Lonpon: J, Burns, 15 SOUTHAMPTON Row, 


"BANKING LIFE AND BELFINSURANCE POLICES 


ISSUED BY THE 


EMTS IMPERIAL INSURANCE corporation 


‘ : Ta I M BS ele eos = je 
-Capital $200,000, in 200,000 Shares of £1 each. 
Thea porated pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


the only Life Office- established which ‘provides British Government Security for tts 
Policy Holders. 


HEAD OrFices—BROWN STREET & MARSDEN STREET, MANCHESTER, 
BRANCH Orricn FOR Lonpon—20 COCKSPUR STREET; PALL MALL, S.W. 


T R v S T E E S; 

OnRIsTOPHER apuva, Esq. mem Thomson, Bonar, & Co. s) 574 Old Broad 
“Street, London, E 

Owantms OPPENHEIM, isq. (Messrs. Sanel Oppenheim and Sons), 18 old Broad : 
` Street, EC. 5 

- WILLIAM G. GOODLIFFE, Esq., Accountant-General, India Office, Westminster, 

r _Aveustus F. BAYFORD, Paq LL.D., Senior Re; eri Court of Probate, Doctors’ 
Commons, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 


> DIRECTORS, = 
- Aumme Bower, Esq. (Messrs W. Bower Bae al Artillery), Director ofthe Agra 
_ & Son, Cotton Brokers), Brown’s , London, sI 
«Buildings, Liverpool. eons JoNES, Esq. Ae William 
Major-General JOHN THEOPHILUS Andrew and R. Jones), Ardwick, 
BorLtav, R.E., F.R.S., 31 Lad- | and Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 
“broke S uare, S. W. SAMUEL SHAW, Esq., J.P. (Messrs. P. 
Wruttans Daxieu Oia, Est, | Shaw se Cons Groves MUR and’ oat 
(Mesars, Pelly, Boyle, & Co.,) _ Breeze Hill, Mossley, Manchester. ee 
“hallows Chambers, Lombard Street. CHARLES SuTHERS, Esq., Oxford Mills, S 
onel the Hon, H. B. Datzent (late Oldham, and Riversyale Howes, 
: ; Ashton-under-Lyne. 


AUDITOR 
_ (To the Government Security Banking Life and Self-Insurance Funds). - 
© Wiruam{ Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., &., &e., London. = 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
JOHN Horeg, Esq., Q.C., 6 Crown Office Row, Temple; London. 
BANKERS. 


Tur BANK oF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANK, MANCHESTER. 


Brokers,—Messrs Gorton Bros. & Poorer, Manchester. © ee 
MEDICAL ADVISERS. : ae 
= I. Luien, Esq., M. R.C.S., Manchester. | Win~1Am P. BAIN, Esq. sM DA London % $ 
; General Manager,—Joun A. FEIGAN. Sa 
as. F Secretary, —W1LLiAM DAVIES. 


T RESIDENT SECRETARIES and BRANCH OFFICES. 
! JosEPH WHITTALL, 20 Cockspur Street, J.-H: POLLOCK, 1 Brown’s Bue 
Pall Mall, S.W., London. Exchange, Liverpool. 
ILLIAM DALY, 4 College Green, Jno. SMITH, Victoria Buildings, 66 
‘Dublin. Renfield Street, Glasgow. 
See T. Benan, Doig Isle of Man, : 
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THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THE SYSTEM ARE: 


The Compulsory Investment of the Life Premiwn Funds in Government Securities. 
This form of Security is strictly defined by the Genera Deed of Trust, and is unalterable. 
Thus, the numerous dangers attaching to miscellaneous Investments are avoided; and the 
Policies issued by the Corporation are protected by the most reliable of all Securities. 


The Complete Security of the Life Premium Fund. ; > 
All the Premiums (with the exception of one-fifth reserved for expenses of Management, 
Reserve, and Bonuses), are invested in the names of Trustees for the sole purpose of meeting 
Policy claims. The Trustees act independently of the Directors. 


The Control of the Premium Fund is always retained by the Insurants, through their 
| Trustees. à 
Local Trusts, composed of gentlemen of undoubted position, are formed throughout the 
Kingdom; the Trustees act solely on behalf of the Policy-holders, and are custodians of the 
Life Premium Funds subscribed in the district. 


An Hywitable Surrender-Value Endorsed on each Poticy, and Payable on Demand. = 
From 50 to 70 per cent. of all premiums paid (according to the table under which the Policy 
is effected) can be obtained, on demand, by Insurants desirous of ceasing premium paying. 


All Policies Convertible into Cash on Demand. 
The Surrender-Value being endorsed on the Policy, and payable on demand, and the Fund 
which provides it being deposited in the Bank of England, all Bankers may readily advance the 
Cash Value of the amount endorsed thereon. - 


A Policy Banking Account available to each-Insurant. 
Policy-holders upon depositing their Policies with the Corporation, either persoxally or 
through its Agents, may draw upon the Surrender-Value: tovits full amount, for any purpose 
thus using it as a cash balance at their Bankers, without invalidating their Policy. 


No Lapsed Policies. The Swrrender-Value cannot be Forfeited. 

THE BRITISH IMPERIAL plan of Life and Self-Insurance was devised by Dr. Farr, 
Somerset House. It was originally submitted to Her Majesty's Government, and has been 
substantially adopted by them through the medium of the Post Office. It imparts an entirely 
new character to Life Insurance transactions, and effectually removes all doubt as to want of 
security and equity. 


EXAMPLE from TABLE A to Insure £100 with Profits, Payable at Death. 


| Government Stock Withdrawable as 


- | - Age next Annual Proportion In- |Surrender Value or Banking Account. 
Aian | imm | gie ia Core 
: ` 3 Ist Year. 5th Year. 
30 £2 11 3 £27 1 0 £1 2 0 £518 0 


Tasim C,—Tolingure £100 with Profits payable on attaining the Age of 60, 
or at Death, if it occur before that Age. ` 


x P: tion in- 7 
Age next {Amount of Annual tS ATN Garain Surrender Value or Banking Account, 


Birthday. Premiums. ment Securities; - 
z ist Year. | 10th- Year. 
30 £3 10 2 £2 17 5 £119 0 £22 12. 0 


Tarte E.—To insure £100 with Profits by the payment of Ten Annual 
4 Premiums only. 


| Surrender Value or Banking 


Age next Annual Proportion in Go- Account. — 
Birthday. Premium. vernment Security 
Ist Year. 5th Year. 
25 £5 1 7 £411 6 £316 0 £20 11 0 
30 510 4 419 4 4 3 0 22 6 0 


Norz,—By an Insurance under Table E., the whole of the Premiums is paid in 10 years. The 
sum insured is payable at death, whether that occur during the ten years of payment or subsequently. 


Further information may be obtained on application at any of the Offices of the 
Corporation or J. BURNS, Agent, 15 Southampton Row, W.C., London, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ON THE SPIRIT CIRCLE AND THE LAWS OF MEDIUM- 
SHIP. A Lecture by EMMA HARDINGE. Price 1d. 


CONTENTS : 

Man a Triune Organism—Life and Spirit—The Hidden Causes of Character—The 
Physiology of Mediumship—Mediumship Classified—How the Phenomena are Pro- 
duced—Mediumship Demonstrates Immortality—A New Science Discovered-—The 
Spiritual Attributes of Man—The Significance of the Spirit Circlk—The Ultimate 
Influence of Spiritualism—A Solemn Charge to Mediums—‘‘Dream Not, but Work.” 
Also the Poems, ‘‘ Evermore,” and ‘‘ Over There!” 


Just Published, Price One Shilling, 
THE SPIRIT VOICE. Music and Words. Being the Spiritualists’ 
Parting Song. Sung at Mrs. Hardinge’s Farewell Meeting in 
~ London. 


WORKS BY J. M. PEEBLES. 


THE SEERS OF THE AGES; or, Spiritualism Past, Present, and 
Future. English Edition. Handsome cloth, 5s. 


JESUS: MYTH, MAN, OR GOD? Second Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE SPIRITUAL HARP. Music and Words. Large, 8vo, Cloth, 
8s, ; 


WORKS BY ELDER EVANS, “SHAKER.” 


—— 


“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SHAKER. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


SHAKER COMMUNISM; or, Tests of Divine Inspiration. Paper, 
1s. 6d; Cloth, 2s. 6d. = 

ANN LEE, the Founder of the Shakers. Her Biography, and those 
of her Companions. Also, the History and Principles of the 
Order. ~ Paper, 2s.; Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

RELIGIOUS COMMUNISM. A Discourse delivered in St. George’s 
Hall, London. 6d. 

THE SHAKER. A Monthly Paper issued by the Order. Annual 
Subscription, 5s. = 


LONDON: J. BURNS, PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY AND Spirrrvan Insrrrv- 
tion, 15 Sovrnamptéy Row, W.O; 


"ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To be issued in a few days, pp. 56, Part I. of a 
NEW WORK BY MR. J. W. JACKSON, 


On Man, contemplated Physically, Morally, Intellectually, and Spiritually, to be 
issued as a Serial, in Four numbers, Price 1s. each, and intended to constitute when 
finished, an octavo volume of about 220 pages, 

Intending Subscribers should forward their Names and Addresses, with the 
Number of Copies required, to J. Burns, 15 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY 


(SECOND EDITION), 7 


BY J. W. JACKSON, 


AUTHOR OF “ETHNOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY AS AN AID TO THE 
HISTORIAN;” “IRAN AND TURAN;” “THE ARYAN AND THE 
SEMITE;” “THE MYTHS OF ANTIQUITY,” &o. 


The Work will extend to about/300 Pages Octavo. Price to Subscribers, 4s ; to 
non-Subscribers, 5s. 3 


Names may be sent to Mr. Burns, Publisher, 15 SOUTHAMPTON Row, HOLBORN, 


Lonpon, W.C. ; ALEX. STEWART, PHRENOLOGICAI MUSEUM, SURGEON SQUARE, - 


EDINBURGH ; or to JAMES Gowans, ESQ., 7 INGLISTON STREET, EDINBURGH. 


WORKS BY J. W. JACKSON, M.A.I, 


THNOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY AS AN AID TO THE HISTORIAN. 
324 pp., cloth, 4s. This most agreeably written work describes in a lucid 
manner the races of men of ancient and modern times. - 


QIXTATICS OF GENIUS. Price 1s. 6d. INTRODUCTORY REMARKs—1. Pytha- 


goras, 2. Socrates. 3. Josephus. 4. Apollonius Tyaneus. 5. Mahomet. 


6. Joan of Arc. 7%. Ignatius Loyola. 8. George Fox. 9. Sir Isaac Newton. 10. ©. 


Swedenborg. 11. Mrs. Buchan. 12. Joseph Smith. 13. Schamyl. Conclusion. 
This wonderful book illustrates the existence of the Inspirational or Mediumistie 
faculty in the noted personages named above. 


ESMERISM IN CONNECTION WITH POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. Price, 


ls. InrRopuction.—Charms, Amulets, Crystallic Divinations, and Magic 
Mirrors. “Seerdom and Oracles. Witchcraft, Exorcism, Magic, and Enchantment. 
Dreams, Second Sight, and Presentiments. Village Stories of Ghosts and Fairies. 
Verified Apparitions. Death Omens. Rustic Sorcery. Miracles of the Papal Church 
—Saintly Cures. Fasting and Vision. Stigmata and Crown of Glory. Ritual of 
the Papal Church— Holy Water, Incense, and Litanies. í 


HE SEER OF SINAI, AND OTHER POEMS. Price 1s. Egypt, or Slavery. 
E Exodus, or Liberty. Sinai, or Law. Pisgah, or Futurity. ‘‘The author is 
both a scholar and a poet of no mean order.” —Christian Cabinet. 


HE PEOPLES OF EUROPE AND THE WAR IN THE EAST. Price 1s, This 


work bore the same relation to the Crimean War as the paper just prepared by 

Mr. Jackson for the Anthropological Society bears to the present European War.. 

. Mr. Jackson has contributed a series Of able papers in “Human Nature,” running 
through four volumes, 7s. 6d, each, 


Lonpon; J, Burns, 16 Soprnampron Row, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WORKS BY EMMA HARDINGE. 


Mi ODERN AMERICAN SPIRITUALISM : a Twenty Years’ Record 


of the Communion between Earth and the World of Spirits. In 

one yolume, large octavo, of 600 pages, on fine toned paper. Bound in 

handsome cloth, bevelled edges. Superbly and profusely illustrated with 

fine portraits on steel, wood engravings, lithographs~&c. Price 15s. 

Another edition on common paper and without <steel portraits, with 
Human Nature for 1871. Both for 15s 

_ Another edition in 15 Numbers, price 10d. each. On common paper, 
but with all the plates and illustrations. 


CONTENTS : 


No. 1.—Steel Engraving of A. J. Davis. Preface, Introduction, and 


chapters 1, 2, 8. 
No. 2.—Steel Engraving, S. B. Brrrvatn, and chapters 4, 5, 6, 7. 
No, 8.—Fac-simile of over 50 Spirit-Autographs, and chaps. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
No. 4.—Steel Engraving, Prorussor Harn, and chapters 12, 18, 14. 
No. 5.—Steel Engraving, Cora L. V. Scorr, and chapters 15, 16, 17, 18. 
No. 6.—Steel Engraving, Mrs. METTLER, chapters 19, 20, 21. 
No. 7.—Steel Engraving, Karn Fox, chapters 22, 28, 24. 
No. 8.—Steel Engraving, Emma Harpinen, chapters 25, 26, 27. 
No, 9.—Steel Engraving, “Tue Licurnine PHILOSOPHER,” chapters 28, 
29, 80. A 
No. 10.—Wood Cut, DiaGram or THE SPHERES, chapters 81, 82, 38, 34. 
No, 11.—Steel Engraving, Governor TatLmaneE, chapters 35, 86, 87, 88. 
No, 12.—Steel Engraving, Proressor Mares, chapters 39, 40; 41. 
No. 13.—Steel Hngraving, Junas Hpmonps, chapters 42, 48. 
No, 14.—Steel Engraving, Cuantes Parrrives, chapters 44, 45, 46. 
No. 15.—Steel Engraving, Dr. J. R. Newron, chapters 47, 48, 49. 
~- RULES TO BE OBSERVED FOR THE SPIRIT-CIRCLE.—Sugges- 
ted in part by experience and observation; but still more immediately 
framed under the direction and impression. of Spirits. Price 1d. Ata 
nominal price in quantity for distribution. 


TEN SPIRITTAL COMMANDMENTS.—Given by the Spirits through 
Emma Hardinge, with the ‘‘Creed of the Spirits,” 1s. per 100. Large 
quantities with the name of society inserted by arrangement. 


THE WILDFIRE CLUB. 7s. 6d. 
SIX LECTURES ON THEOLOGY AND NATURE. 5s. 


HE CREED OF THE SPIRITS, AND THE INFLUENCE OF THE RELI- 
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CREATION. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF NATURE—THE FACE, A 


Ši By J. W. Jackson, M.A.I., G; 
i + Author of “Ethnology and Phrenology, as an Aid to the Historian,” S SR 
— - ** Hestatics of Genius,” &e., &c., &e. 
As the central feature of the face, the nose is of the utmost sig- 
nificance, both sesthetically and physiognomically. It is like a 
tower set on a hill, that cannot be hid, and constitutes in itself — = 


would probably come when the character might be p ated 
from the profile alone; and without homologating this doctrine, or 
affirming the principle which it involves, that the entire mental 
constitution can be discovered and so delineated from anyone = 
portion of the organisation, we are quite willing to admit that i. 
~no part of the face is so full of profound meaning as the profile. — 


i ET 


The perfection of its outline is the Greek type, more especially 
the archaic and ideal, or, shall we say divine, where the straight 
nose, on a level with the brow, forms, strictly speaking, only a 
prolongation of the forehead. Here thought and action are 
equally balanced. The impulses, without being weak, are con- 
trollable. The affections, though warm and intense, are subject — 
to regulation. The moral principles are elevated, yet do not lead 
to sternness on the one hand or fanaticism on the other. While | 
the intellectual faculties manifest perception and memory, — 
reflection and imagination, in due proportion, so that the mind is. _ 
at once retentive and yet creative, capable of the most profound - 
thought and yet endowed with the finest taste. Let it be re- 
membered that we are here speaking of the supposed exceller ce i 
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of an ideal type, to which actual humanity, even in its highest 
races and noblest individualities, makes only the remotest ap- 
proximation. 

Next to the straight or Greek profile is the Roman, which errs 
however on the side of convexity, where, nevertheless, its errors 
lean to virtue’s side. The former is the profile of gods, sages, 
artists, and poets—it was that of Christ. The latter, on the con- 
trary, is the outline of conquerors and heroes, of born kings and 
heaven-sent ministers—it was that of Cesar. Here action 
dominates thought, and will rules benevolence, and the character 
if exalted, is also stern, and sometimes even implacable and 
relentless. Nevertheless, in the present very imperfect state of 
the world, not only individuals, but entire communities thus 
characterised, are absolutely necessary. The Roman and Anglo- 
Norman types are instances in point. They did a work no men 
less vigorously constituted could have accomplished. Con- 
querors of this order do not simply pull down, they also build up, 
and are thus, not uncommonly, the archfounders both of dynas- 
ties and empires. 

As the opposite and contrast to this, is the concave profile, — 
which, speaking racially, is the outline of the great Turanian and 
Neeroid families. This is the profile of weakness and subsidence. 
As an index of intellectual power, the short and inchoate nose, 
depressed at the bridge, and so, in a sense, dissevered from the 
forehead, gives promise of faculties only of an infantile and even 
embryonic order, according to the stage of development at which 
organ has arrived. Individuals thus characterised are 
not fit to be the leaders of Caucasian nations in the hour of | 
crisis, when their destiny for centuries often depends on the 
heroic and almost superhuman efforts of a single generation. It 
was the profile of Kosciusko, and it is, though in a less pronounced 
form, that of Kossuth; and neither Poland nor Hungary had 
reason to rejoice in the success, however they might admire 
the honesty and patriotism or even the zeal and ability of their 
respective leaders. Both of these, however, were otherwise men 
of superior mould and of decidedly exalted character, and save 
in such a position as that which they unfortunately occupied, 
and which demanded a Cesar, a Cromwell, a Washington, or a 
Napoleon, would doubtless have shone, if not as warriors and 
statesmen, then at least as orators and literati. To fully empha- 
sise the concave nose, we must indeed have the prognathous 
mouth combined with it, as in the lower races, or in the more 
degraded individualities of our own. When the defect attaches 
only to the nose, and the mouth is good, there may be very su- 
perior powers of thought and a rare capacity for scholarship, as 
in: the case of Gibbon, united, however, with more or less of 
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incapacity for vigorous and commanding action, more especially 
in times of severe trial and under circumstances of unusual 
difficulty. ; 

These being the observed facts of character in connection with 
certain types of nose, let us now see how far the symbolism of 
this organ agrees with and supports these conclusions derived 
from practical experience. The reason why the Greek nose 
when effectually developed, presents such exalted indications as 
to character and endowment, is primarily, that it constitutes the 
perfection of the human type. It is an index of both the exter- 
nal and internal balance and harmony of the entire organism. 
Tts close conjunction with the forehead is also a sign that cere- 
bration and respiration interact effectually, which means again, 
that thought and action harmonise. As a continuation of the 
forehead, coming down into the face, it also implies that a con- 
siderable measure of intelligence pervades the body, in the sense 
that its various members are apt and obedient instruments of 
the mind; the limbs, for example, being precise yet rapid in 
movement, the hands for manipulation, and the feet for pedes- 

‘anism. 

It isin the perfect finish of the Greek nose, consisting not 
only in the duly proportioned and harmonic development of its 
several parts, but also in the chiselling and completeness of the 
entire organ, that we find the expression and index of a refined 
and well-balanced intellect, and so, perhaps, that of the poet and 
artist, in the highest sense of these exalted terms. Hence, in some- 
what less gifted individualities, not specially endowed with the 
faculty of creation, it implies ataste for literature and art,and some- 
times not only a power of appreciating their respective excellencies 
and beauties, but also of deeply sympathising with their pro- 
ducers. 

The Roman nose proper, which must be carefully distinguished 
from the acquiline, is the appropriate symbol of strength and 
power, because it manifests these elements in its structure, while 
it is at the same time somewhat deficient in that exquisite grace 
and beauty which attach to the Greek type in its highest form 
of excellence. It is especially strong at the bridge, the index of 
action; neither is it deficient at the point implying a capacity for 
thought; but it is angular and out of due equipoise, and so indi- 
cates speciality rather than universality of endowment; and we 
know that the Roman, though great in war and policy, in law and 


administration, was in literature and art merely a pupil of the. 


Greeks, In virtue of their strength, however, such noses imply 
a capacity for government, while, at the same time they, give 
evidence of great endurance, under adversity and defeat. Their 
possessors are of the race of Titans, who laboriously forge the 
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thunderbolts of Jove, and, we may add, sometimes launch them, 


` regardless of the ruin they leave in their train. Usually accom- 


panied by a strong infusion of the fibrous temperament or a 
rather powerful development of the osseous portion of the system, 
a decidedly pronounced Roman nose implies a rather limited 
range of ideas, but very clear insight as far as they extend. It is 
also often accompanied by a high sense of honour, frequently 
accompanied, however, by an utter want of all profound sym- 
pathy with the deeper feelings of others. This, of course, implies 
considerable strength in the self-hood, arising, phrenologically 


. speaking, from the predominance of the posterior over the ante- 


rior organs of the moral sentiments, this being generally accom- 
panied by proportionate deficiency in the poetic or creative 
group of the intellectual faculties. All this is indicated in the 


fact that the most powerful development of the nose is from the 


bridge downwards, showing that the dominant energies and 


ruling elements of the nee to the external and terres- 
trial sphere of action and acquisition, rather than, as in the case 


of the true Christiform type, where the elevation of the nose is 


continuous and the whole moral region of the cranium is 


exalted, to the interior and celestial sphere of meditation and 


“ aspiration. 


The terrestriality of a nose, once to all appearance, racially 
speaking, of high type, may now be seen at its maximum in the 
lower Jewish individualities of some of the great capitals of 
Christendom, where centuries of political oppression and social 
have driven a once gifted and heroic, though always 
eople, to the all-absorbing pursuit of pecuniary gain as 
the one sole object of their earthly. existence. In this case, 
where the speciality is very strongly pronounced, the merely, 
and we may almost say, erossly, terrestrial character of the nose 
is greatly increased by the drooping and often rather protuberant 


character of the somewhat bulbous point, altogether of the earth, 


earthy. 
If the nose, otherwise well-formed, be too thin, it suggests a 


_ want of breadth and force in the general character. There may, 


in such a case, be keenness and penetration, but scarcely solidity 


and strength. Let it be distinctly understood that in the prac- 
~ tical application of these remarks, the bridge of the nose is 


related to action and its point to thought. This want of sub- 


- stantiality is often an accompaniment of the acquiline type, when 


it indicates, if the possessor be in a position of command, the 
spirit of a martinet; if engaged in commerce, the grasping avarice 
that will overreach itself. In all circumstances, and under all 
conditions of life, it implies a tendency to exaggerate and dwell 


upon trifles, whether breaches of discipline or mean advantages — 
E 
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in the way of gain, the latter being more especially indicated by 
the drooping point, whose sharpness suggests a narrowness of 
nature, and with this a corresponding want of power to plan 
or judge or feel aright about enterprises of great pith an 
moment. ; 
Whatever the profile or the attributes of the nasal organ; the 
nostrils should be well marked and susceptible of dilation under 
deep emotion. It is here that the narrow noses to which we 
have been alluding often fail. They are hard and rigid, and 
indicate not only an utter want of all flexibility and suppleness 
in the mind of their possessors, but with this also, an incapacity 
for the appreciation of deep and tragic emotion in others. The 
owner of a narrow and immovable nostril always exists on the 
outside and surface of moral being, into whose arcana, no other 
initiation is possible than that which comes through the painful 
baptism of heartfelt sympathy with every form of sorrow and 
suffering. Ere concluding with the nostril, we would observe 
that as the nose is fundamentally a respiratory organ, and as the 
dilating nostril enables it to discharge this function more 


oer it must be regarded as intimately related to the 


“sphere of action, while not wholly dissevered from that of 
thought. 

_ Asa contrast to any of the more prominent and effectually 
developed noses of which we have been speaking, there is the 
concave in all its varied forms and degrees of weakness and de- 
basement. This type has neither the equipoise of the Greek 
nor the energy of the Roman. As already remarked, it is infan- 
tile in its milder forms and embryonic in those more pronounced. 
As such, it is indicative of the like imperfection, arising from 


_ immaturity, in other portions of the organisation, more especially 


the brain. Persons so organised may be deep thinkers, as in the 
case of Socrates and Coleridge, but as the principal defect is in 
the bridge, they want those attributes which ensure success in 
the sphere of action. This arises from that breach of continuity 
in their interior being between conception and execution, whereof 
the lowness or utter absence of the bridge is an unfailing, because 
a symbolic indication. Such men, more especially when subject 
to inspirational illumination, may originate the germs of grand 
ideas, but they want the organising faculty which could weave 
them into a connected system, hence they generally leave this 
to their disciples. When born of Caucasian parents, persons so 


constituted may be regarded as instances of arrested develop- 


ment or of atavism; of the former, when the other features are 
good, and of the latter, when they present anything like a general 
‘resemblance to the lower Negroid and Turanian type of the 
inferior races. Now, in neither case can they be considered as 
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È even relatively perfect specimens of humanity, and hence their 
incapacity for the effective discharge of some of its higher 
duties. 


Not only does the depression or absence of the bridge indicate 
f - that breach of continuity to which we have already alluded, but 
E ERRE.. the shortness of the nose in this type is also equally indicative 
E 
f 


k 
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of the want of power to maintain deep, earnest, continuous, and 
well concatenated thought, on any subject demanding an exten- 
sive range of interdependent and sequential ideas for its due 
elucidation. While the inchoate character of the organ is also 
unmistakeably symbolic of the merely germal form of the con- 
ceptions originating in a brain of which such an unfinished 
feature is the assured index. 
We have already spoken of the mouth as being intimately 
connected with the function of alimentation, and as being also 
_ the organ through which we exercise the sense of taste, and thus- 
in virtue of its duties and grosser susceptibilities it is very pro- 
perly placed in the lower portion of the face. Now, it may be 
readily understood that a feature thus characterised and related, 
should not be too large in the way either of width or prominengigs 
As an organ principally devoted to the earlier processes of ali- 
mentation, its most important and influential relationships are 
abdominal. As still partially employed, however, by the higher 
types of men, and predominantly so by the lower, as well as by 
the quadrupedal mammalia and birds, for the purpose of respira- 
tion, the mouth also maintains thoracic relations, not to be des- 
pised in any attempted interpretation of its profoundersignificance. 
While as the organ of rational speech in man, the mysterious 
channel through which the counsels of wisdom and the trumpet 
blasts of eloquence are given to the world, it has also cerebral i 
connections, and that too with coronal and sincipital as well as 
; occipital developments, in other words, with our moral and in- 
E. tellectual as well as affectional and passional nature, which show 
that this, the lowest of our facial features, whether in position or 
function, is nevertheless, at times, an outpost and instrument of 
F the noblest portion of our spiritual being. This very important 
è fact has a deeper significance than appears on the surface. It 
ke indicates that the totality of our corporeal organisation may 
ee ultimately become a befitting agency for the expression and mani- 
- festation of our noblest powers of thought ‘and our most refined 
susceptibilities’ to emotion. Only think of the mouth of a shark 
or an alligator being so far transformed in shape and translated 
in function, as to become an organ for the song of a Lind, the elo- 
quence of a Chatham, or the wisdom of a Socrates. Why; after 
this, should we despair of the Spirit’s power to ultimately trans- 
figure the entire organism, and render it a befitting, though tem- 
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porary dwelling for the celestial visitant appointed to occupy it 
as his terrestrial tabernacle. 

The mouth should not be removed too far from the nose, in 
other words, the upper lip should not be too long, because this 
involves removal to a distance from the superior senses of smell 
and sight, implying comparative isolation from the moral and 
intellectual influences of our compound being. Persons so con- 
stituted, even if otherwise well organised, are generally rather 
ovstinate, and if in addition to its undue length, the upper lip be 
also convex in place of concave, they are also prone to be sulky 
and ill-tempered. This arises from the fact that such convexity 
like the prognathism of which it generally constitutes an 


element, is a remnant of the brute type, not yet quite expurgated, 


from some of the lower families and less harmoniously framed 
individualities of man. If, however, conversely, the upper lip 
be too short, a want of will in relation to self-command is 
decidedly indicated, and however refined, sensitive, or gifted 
persons thus organised may be, there is often a tendency to that 
laxity of morals, which arises from the established habit of easy 
self-indulgence. In this case, the superior senses, and with 


them pethaps the moral and intellectual nature, seem to suffer 


by re-action from the too close proximity of the mouth, indi- 
cative of the almost abnormal sway of the passions over a mind 
otherwise richly endowed and oftentimes nobly constituted, for 
this type of mouth is generally united to features otherwise castin 
the purest mould of intellectual beauty and refinement. However 
otherwise formed, the upper lip should be divided bya well-marked 
hyphen, indicative of the due divarication, and with this the 
efficient bipolar interaction of the two sides of the body. Let us 
remember in this connection, that imperfection in ultimates, is 
chiefly of importance, as being indicative of some corresponding 
defect in the higher links of causation, thus rendered manifest in 
the lower sphere of effects. 

For the same reason the chin, as a separate feature, should be 
distinctly separated from the mouth, and not, as in the case of 
the exceedingly prognathous, be confused with it, such an inter- 
fusion of different features being indicative of a corresponding 
and proportionate conglomeration of ideas. It is here that we 
touch the keynote of any possible scientific system of physiog- 
nomy. ‘The face, as a whole, and the individual features as its 
constituent members, are neither the source nor seat of mental 
power, whatever its character, whether passional, affectional, 
moral, or intellectual; but they are nevertheless of the utmost 
importance as indices of interior and profounder portions of the 
organisation, and notably of the brain and nervous system. 
This, then, is the true significance of physiognomy as an index 
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of character. It has reference to the sphere of effects, not of 

causes, but of effects so near, and therefore we may presume so 

intimately related to the realm of ‘causation, that those who 

would penetrate to the.arcana of the latter cannot do better than 

study and endeavour to interpret the deeper meaning of the 

former. 3 2 
(To be continued.) 


TRUTH. 
By FREDERICK J. WILSON. ae 


Ir you hear a discussion, and in the middle of it an opponent 
asks—What is Truth? just take up your hat and umbrella and 
be off, for they will but beat the air and arrive at no possible 
solution of the question. 
Why is the discussion not worth hearing? Because, if a man 
asks—What is Truth, he has no real idea of it, and if a man 


answers him, his presumption releases you from the Seri 


of listening; for the proposer of the question assumes that 
Truth is to answer a question truthfully to the best of his- per- 
ception, or in accordance with tradition; so the answerer of 
the question cannot get his adversary in harmony with the real 
explanation, supposing he can give it. Now what I wish to 
prove is, that the definition which the proposer of the question 
had in his mind, namely, “that truth is to answer a question 
truthfully to the best of your perception, or in accordance with 
tradition,’ is quite distinct from truth in the abstract, and 
-simply means accuracy of statement to the best of your know- 
‘ledge through your perceptions, or by tradition. Let us examine 
these two channels of information to see how insecure is the 
base on which we rest our sense of certainty in reaching out to 
the good we comprehend not; and first comes the question, 
What is your perception worth? Perception is developed by 
‘education, which should also teach you the art of observation to 
regulate the perception. An ignorant man going into a London 
shop would say it was twice as long as it is, and that a passage 
opened through it to the other street. Why? Because a look- 
ing-glass was placed on the opposite wall, and not knowing look- 
ing-glasses could be so large, he thought as he said—so, told the 
truth to the best of his knowledge; but his perceptions had not 
been exercised in that direction, and the looking-glass was placed 
there on purpose to deceive him. Well, the looking-glass is but 
a type of the world’s endeavours to deceive simplicity, and it is 


only as your perceptions are cultivated that you see through the — 
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` representation, and many of them are so recognised that, like Mrs. 
Gamp’s bald curls, they could hardly be called false, being so 
innocent of any intention to impose upon eyen the most igno- 
rant; for instance, artificial flowers are recognised in the ingenuity 
with which Nature can be simulated, and the art can only exist 
in the successful imitation. A theatrical representation is a de- 
ception, but the art is recognised and applauded for its successful 
personation. In dress, we have deception carried to the limit of 
make-believe, with examples that, in their universal use, have 
been accepted as legitimate improvements or distortions to ap- 
pearance. Then, again, see how we are deceived by colours. We 
instinctively associate ideas with colour, and the world applies 
the colour to itself so as to appropriate the idea connected with 
it. The red represents courage, but we are not to infer that 
_ the man is really courageous who wears a red coat; the blue 
represents amiability, but the lady who wears a blue opera cloak 
may not be amiable; purple represents conscientiousness, but the 
king and the priest though exalted on principle may not be con- 
scientious. From colour we come to pictures, which are sup- 
posed to represent to deceive. All art is tosimulate nature, and 
‘therefore art may be called the poetry of deception; and it is in 
the universal recognition of its refinmg influence that it is. 
released from the imputation of a mockery to the mind, in as 
much as it is the food of the imagination. Continuing the ques- 
tion of perception, we now come to the recognised white lies of 
society, and the “not at home” by the servant when you are at 
home has been the puzzle to those who value the minutia in 
sincerity. Somebody hired a room in his neighbour’s house so 
that his servant might speak truthfully—but as the answer has 
the recognised understanding that they are engaged, it is no more 
an untruth than it is to wear an artificial flower or to have 
veneered furniture in your rooms. Again, a person on meeting 
you asks, How do you do?—he does not care how you do, and 
therefore, you need not proceed to describe with Sydney Smith 
that, with the exception of three mortal diseases, you are pretty 
well. The reason for his asking, was because he must say some- 
thing. Again, deceit is recognised as a moral virtue, as in feel- 
ing pain, not to show it; in feeling grief, to subdue and hide it. 
Act on the principles of sincerity, pure and simple, and you 
could not live outside the society of Quakers, who, I assume, do 
live truthful lives. I say assume, for they may have picture 
books and looking-glasses, and so even they may have to teach 
perception to mistrust appearances. 

The second division of our speaking the truth is from tradition. 
Tradition is the information you have obtained without personal 
observation, which is divided into stories that are supposed to 
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be true, as histories, or descriptions in which you are to place im- 
plicit confidence; and novels, anecdotes, and flights of imagina- 


reality of the actual circumstances, but which, on the supposition, 
should be worthy of belief; but taking history, geography, science, 
&c., that are propounded as true, we know that the outlines are 
continually shifting, that on new Tight i in history the brazen char- 
acter may become burnished gold or the cause of action, the work- 
ing out of systematised selfishness rather than the spontaneous 
fulfilment of a generous renunciation. Who can portray other- 
wise, than from his own standpoint? As Macaulay says of 


he says, “ the rogue startled him’—if an opponent, “the 
villain assailed him.” Our perceptions in science are the 
aggregations of facts; but what is a fact? itis not a truth; for 
there are no truths out of geometrical proof; so a fact is but 
the most philosophical deduction we can make from an 
appearance. That the sun set, was a fact; that the earth was 
flat, was a fact; that the heart was the seat of the soul, was a 
fact. The facts may be truths, but that will rest in the accuracy 
of our reasoning through our awakening perceptions as to the 
appearances. Consequently, we cannot approach truth, except 
approximately, and therefore, all our perceptions must be viewed 
through an atmosphere of reservation. If truth is outside of the 
statements of facts in science, of conclusions in history, of 
position in geography, of our conscientious observational state- 
ments, and our social endeavours to feed imagination in recog- 
nised imitation—what then is truth? That is the question 
that Pilate asked Jesus, not mockingly, as Lord Bacon assumed, 
but inquiringly, to solve the difficulty that arose in his mind, 
and which Jesus answered (as stated in one of the gospels not 
admitted into the New Testament), saying, “Truth is from hea- 
` ven.” If truth is from heaven then truth is an attribute of 
Deity, in association with wisdom and love. Truth may, 
therefore, represent universal harmony, or the ladder of ascent 
from earth to heaven, or the descent from heaven to earth; so 
that, when truth is understood and overstood heaven and earth 
will be in reciprocity. If this is correct, then truth is eliminated 
out of the catalogue of the universal laws, as pertaining to each 
rather than as a separate integer in the scale; for these laws— 
namely, order, relation, space, position, life, causation, nutrition, 
mind, quantity, time and eternity, change, volition, organism, 
affection, proof, and faith—have each to be measured, mapped, 
and circumscribed by truth.  / 

Tf such is its value and position, what an enormous amount of 
- mental mischief might be saved in the world. Why, its procla- 


tion that are recognised as having the object outside of the « 


the historian, in describing an affray—if by his own party, 
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mation would send dogmatism, mumbo-jumboism, self-abnegation 
and the terrible catalogue of the symbols of trepidation to follow 
in solemn grief the funeral cortege of the father of lies who,. 
being accustomed to the warm clothing of subServient adulation, 
had caught a chill, on truth tending his garments, so died in des- 
pondency that the people, having found him out, are no longer 
believers, and his disciples, respecting his obsequies, escort 
him to the tomb. Requiescat in pace; for we bear no malice in 
the security of the future releasing us from the anxieties of the 
past; for, as “ dogs delight to bark and bite, and growling lions 
to roar and fight, as tis their nature too;’ so, as it is Satan’s 
vture to deceive, ‘he prompted an unconscious priesthood to pro- 
7 claim a pardon when the offence did not exist, and appointed 
them as mediators in the performance of ceremonies of which 
they were the spiritual representation. They thought it right in 
taking a higher stand on the platform of folly than ourselves, 
and so we forgive them on the assumption that they knew not 
what they did. 
And now what is to be the consequences of this revelation 
that truth is from heaven, that it is eternal, and that it implies 
universal harmony? The consequences are, that man will learn 
to claim for himself the legitimate exercise of his own person- 
ality; to interpret the laws of nature as subservient to the 
power of mind, to direct and control nature; and to feel that each 
is in himself a responsible agent, as having a knowledge of the 
truth, so to use that knowledge to free himself and werk out the 
freedom of others. 


THE LONDON DIALECTICAL SOCIETY'S REPORT 
ON SPIRITUALISM. 


ALTHOUGH investigations into Spiritualism have met with varied 
fates, none have been so common as that of being quigtly shelved 
without sign, or even an attempt at a public report. This fre- 
quent result is not without significance, the very default declar- 
ing the weakness of the “imposture-and-delusion” theories, in 
support of which so many investigations have been undertaken, ; 
rather than in any eagerness for the discovery of truth. Why p~ 
this reticence? Whence the mysterious and be-puzzled air of 
investigators who entered upon their labours with a “light 
heart” and with a jaunty assurance of the reputation they were ee 


to raise for themselves by exposing the superstitions and credulity 
of their fellow mortals? Investigations into other subjects 
mostly blossom into reports of some kind, and at any rate, 
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wherever imposture is discovered, rarely fail of a subi most 
damaging to the matter examined. 

- From the long silence in regard to the investigation of 
Spiritualism instituted by the London Dialectical Society, it was 


_ felt that the labours of its committee had lapsed into the com- 


mon oblivion. But rumour is again busy, and a voluminous 
report may be announced as in a forward state for publication. 
Whatever causes may have operated in delaying its appearance, 
it is but justice to record that the Dialectical Society, as a 
society, is not to blame; and, although by its scheme or its rules, 


it is under no obligation to produce reports on any subject, it 


has not, in the present case, been in any way obstructive. € 
the contrary, when the investigating committee brought 1 


their labours to the Council, that body after the ceremony of 


acceptance, referred back the material collected with so much 
patience to the investigators, for such disposal as to them might 
seem most fitting. 

This course has resulted, it would appear, in the determination 
to publish in extenso the whole of their proceedings,—a task of 
no ordinary magnitude when the methods of investigation 
adopted are duly considered. But this only partially explains 
the loss of time, and, if rumour be correct, internal difficulties 
have occurred, counsels in some measure have been divided, and 
counter reports have been prepared and tendered by members 


who could not agree to the general report in its entirety. That. 


divergences of opinion should exist on a subject so novel to 
most of the investigators and phenomenally so multifarious, is 
not surprising. Each and all, however, it is understood, have 
had full opportunity for expressing their views within the 
volume about to be issued. Less indeed could hardly have been 
expected of the Dialectical Society from its known habit of 
courting the fullest and fairest discussion of all matters coming 
under its notice, and from the special reputation it has acquired 


for the examination of subjects too generally avoided. 


' Reverting to the investigators, it is known that their industry 
has been great. They have not stopped short at the mere 
reception of correspondence or the examination of witnesses, 
but have sought a practical acquaintanceship with the phenomena 
in question, for that purpose dividing themselves into several 
experimental committees. These, doubtless, have each “a tale 


to tell,” and the value of evidence so direct, whatever its char- 


acter, can hardly be over-estimated, from the manner in which 
it would affect the enquirers, and the possibilities it would imply 
in regard to the general testimony. 

In a loose and unauthorised manner portions of the correspond- 
ence and evidence collected, have found their way into public 
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print, therefore it will be no breach of confidence to mention the 
following names amongst many others in connection with the pro- 
ceedings: :—Lords Lytton, Borthwick, Lindsay, Adare; the Countess 
de Pomar, the Hon. Mrs. Egerton; Professors Huxley, Tyndall, G. 
H. Lewis, Cromwell Varley: Drs. Carpenter, Davey, Chambers, 
Edmunds, Kidd, Dixon, M. Camille Flammarion, (Astronome 


Francais,) M. Leon Favre, Signor Damiani, M. Houdin, Mrs.’ 


Emma Hardinge, Mrs. Marshall, Miss Anna Blackwell, Miss 
Houghton; Messrs. A. R. Wallace, F.R.G.S., T. Adolphus Trollope, 
Hae Friswell, Edwin Arnold, E. L. Blanchard, H. D. Jencken, 
PPY, Home, Howitt, Spear, Shorter, Glover, Hockley, Eyre, 
ulds, Jones, Simkiss, G. Williamson, Shorter, ‘Coleman, Burns, 
ai nO. Chevalier, &c.,—a goodly earnest of trenchant research. 

One feature of this investigation is especially worthy of remark. 
The testimony of all persons 5 who attributed the phenomena to 
imposture, trick, or delusion, was publicly and most urgently 
invited. Such evidence will repay perusal. Not even the most 
confirmed spiritualist can object to the exposé of frauds bringing 
disrepute upon a cause he has so much at heart; for many 
subjects besides Spiritualism haye thus been tainted and have 
benefited by searching examination. A sharp distinction must 
be drawn between the mere assertion of trick or delusion as 
theories to account for universal phenomena, and the actual 
detection of imposition. Doubtless a large section of the report 
is devoted to this department, and friends to Spiritualism, while 
only too glad to assist in the exposure of humbug, must none 
the less be on the alert keenly to analyse the evidence put 
forward in support of such. theories, and must discriminate 
between “speculations” advanced, and “facts” proven. 

From this the latest contribution to Spiritual literature—a 
contribution too having its origin in scepticism—much good may 
result, It will focus modern ‘evidence and enquiry; will show 
once again in what degree and directions investigators may be 
influenced by looking “the subject straight in the face; it will 
become a starting point for renewed and ever welcome criti- 
cism, and will introduce Spiritualism as a matter for examination 
into channels and circles hitherto closed against even its 
discussion. - 


THE MYTHS OF ANTIQUITY—SACRED AND PROFANE. 
By J. W. Jackson, M.A.L., 

Author of “ Ethnology and Phrenology as an Aid to the Historian,” &o. ` 
SOLOMON’S TEMPLE.—THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 
Sotomon, like David, is not merely a Bible character. He is an 
Oriental tradition. The Bedouin shepherd and the Egyptian 
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necromancer, in their several fashions, are equally loud in his 
praises. Moor and Turk, Persian and Syrian, alike repeat his 
name with sentiments of the profoundest reverence. Throughout 
Western Asia and Northern Africa, he is still regarded as 
pre-eminently the royal sage of remote antiquity, by whom all 
knowledge was possessed and to whom all wisdom is attributed. 
Thus whatever weaknesses or foibles may have attached to him as 
an individual, Solomon has now become a representative man, 
the impersonation of the higher intellect of earlier ages. As son 
of David and King of Israel, he was no doubt a wise and politic 
monarch, while as a scholar and an author he has claims on our 
respect as one of those favoured few, who being dead speak 
across the gulph of three millenniums. It is not however with 
Solomon the man of actual history, but Solomon the myth of 
popular and oriental tradition that we have here to do, our 
purpose being, in accordance with the spirit and tendency of 
these papers, not so much the exposition of fact as the illustra- 
tion of truth. 

We have said that Solomon was a representative man. He 
was so pre-eminently, as the Prince of Peace coming after a 
reign of war. In this he was prophetic. The three great Kings of, 
Israel, Saul, David, and Solomon, have been likened to the 
Mosaic, Christian, and Millennial dispensations. Now, it may be 
observed that neither to the first nor the second was it given to 
build the temple. Saul and David were men of blood; the for- 
mer a gloomy and revengeful misanthrope, though endowed occa- 
sionally with the prophetic afflatus; the latter a hero and a poet, 
though alas but too often the victim of ungovernable passions, 
which sometimes drove him not merely into excesses but crimes, 
not excepting even murder. Hence, though he always aspired 
to build the temple and even prepared some of the materials, 
it was not given to him but his successor to accomplish this 
great and God-appointed work. Now Christendom is a verit- 
able David, ever oscillating between heavenly aspirations and 
earthly desires; sometimes soaring sunwards to the empyrean in 
thought and imagination, filled with the sublimest ideas and 
carried onwards by the grandest purposes, and anon, going forth 
to the wholesale slaughter of the battlefield abroad, or sinking 
into the mire of sensuality at home; so that itis not too much 
to say she is a byword and a proverb among the outstanding 
nations of the earth, for her knowledge and her power on the one 
hand, and her profligacy and inebriety on the other. Not to 
such a dispensation therefore can it be given to complete the 
temple of peace and concord, where the nations may go up to 
worship, and the altar of a real fraternity be ultimately reared. 

“The faith of the future? how much has been said and yet 
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how little of profound and untrammelled thought has been yet 
evolved on this most momentous subject! Of course, every 
sectary fancies that his own small church must cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea. But in this matter are we not all 
more or less sectarian, setting up our own standards as the 
limits of truth, and regarding our own aspirations as the lines of 
progress? Let us be wiser. “The true temple of humanity is not 
a thing of creeds and catechisms. It is not asystem of scholastic 
theology, to be defined by councils and settled by assemblies, 
It is not, so to speak, a mechanically constructed architectural 
edifice that can be jinished, but a living growth of truth and 
beauty, whereof the earliest generations Inia the foundations, and 
to which only the latest can contribute the higher spires and 
loftier pinnacles, While humanity endures it grows, expanding 
with the intelligence and rising with the morality of the advanc- 
ing ages, a spiritual church, reflected from the heavens and 
rooted in the eternity, Such is the true Solomon’s Temple, that 
no one monarch, or prophet, or nation, or creed, shall prevail to 
build, though all religions and peoples will find their place in it, 
for it is the God-appointed work not of individual but universal 
man. Ina sense, and that the most devout, it may be said of 
it as of the universe, that itis a temple not made with hands, 
whose designer and builder is God. 

But in addition to this universal temple, or rather as one of 
its millionfold side chapels and beautiful oratories, there is the 
life temple that every man builds for himself, his slowly yet 
surely accomplished work of thought, word, and deed, whereby 
as a spiritual cause, he becomes revealed in effect on the material 
plane of space and time. This is a rather deep subject. All 
life-work, under whatever conditions, is wrought from within 
outwards. It is the unfolding of a germ, the evolution of a 
principle, the revelation of a spirit, in truth, the manifestation 
of an hypostasis. Yes, let us clearly understand this matter: 
every man, even the meanest, is a divine incarnation, a beloved 
son of his heavenly Father, endowed with limitless possibilities, 
demanding eternity for their development. What you are, that 
you do and suffer, your schooling being suited to your condition. 
Not always as volunteers, nay, often by dread compulsion, do we 
perform our needful and appointed task, whose significance is 
derived not simply from the fact that itis one of the steps of an 
infinite progression attaching to us individually, but also from the 
grander yet corresponding fact, that it is an integral part of the 
great scheme of universal being which, without it, would lack 
somewhat of its orphic harmony and absolute perfection. 

Perhaps we may now then begin to understand somewhat of 


the mystic meaning of Solomon’s Temple. It is the life-work of - 
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humanity, on whichall generations have laboured hitherto, and 
to whose grandeur and beauty all the ages of the future will add 
their respective contributions. It is a wonderful edifice, whose 
corner-stones were shaped and fashioned by the master-minds of 
time, whose foundations were laid in faith, and whose towers 
have been reared by prayer. Monarchs have carved its columns 
and heroes have wrought on its walls. Prophets have built its 
altars, where martyrs have sealed their testimony with their 
blood. Poets have sung its anthems, sages have written its 
homilies, and saints have breathed forth their aspirations in its 
litanies. X 
And on this heavenly temple, and under the immed 
direction of its divine architect, all human creatures, you and 
gentle reader among the number, are doing each one his day’s 
work, according to our respective capacities and our varied oppor- 
tunities. To one it is appointed only to quarry the stone, while 
to another it may be given to shape it into forms of ideal grace and 
beauty, on which the ages will gaze in ever increasing admiration, 
the great concern for every man being, not so much the kind of 
work he may be called upon to ‘perform, but rather his manner 
of doing it, faithfully or otherwise; for the more enduring parts 
of Solomon’s Temple can only be built honestly, all that is 
pretentious perishing in the very process of its construction. 
Hence war, conflict, revolution, and reform, or in other words, 
the detail of that process of destruction whereby, sooner or later, 
all false work tumbles into irretrievable ruin. Yes, let us clearly 
understand it, the spiritual temple of humanity is based on the 
eternal veracities, and is the slowly accumulated bequest of all 
past generations of heroic souls, who have built into it what 
measure of truth was revealed or goodness vouchsafed to them. 
‘And in this sacred temple, from its foundations to the present 
hour, there has been an ever-recurrent service of prayer and praise, 


.of sacrifice and burnt offerings. From its altars the incense has 


never ceased to ascend, and in its holy of holies, the shekinah 
has ever dwelt visibly to gifted eyes, between ‘the cherubim.. 
What is all true poesy, wherever uttered or however embodied, 
but a part of the hymnal of the universal church; a few verses 
from the great psalm of life; the preluding anthem of eternity! 
‘And what is all true biography, more especially when of earth’s . 
finer spirits, but one great evangel, the inspired, and we may 
say, divine record of the life and labours of the witnesses for 
and the champions of the truth, the everlasting gospel of the 
universal Christ. Nay, what is all high literature but a mighty 
litany, the deep thoughts and earnest questionings of humanity’s 
most gifted and prophetic souls, rendered so far articulate, and 
embodied, as in a mystic church service, for private devotion 
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and public worship, amidst whose grander offices, the more 
favoured among us may perchance, in some exalted moment of 
ecstatic intuition and interior illumination, be privileged to 
drink of the wine of inspiration and break the bread of life, in 
high soul-communion with the departed saints of other ages, 
“who being dead yet speak” words of sustaining comfort and 
guiding wisdom to us poor dwellers in our fragile tabernacle of 
clay. And what is science but our “book of the law,” the great 
code of nature, engraved by the finger of God on the enduring 
tablets of the universe, which our priests and levites in their 
several orders, and according to their commission, daily expound 
at appropriate seasons to the multitude of Israel. 

And thus, then, it is obvious that we have a temple, the 
universal church, on whose edification some of us are permitted 
to.labour, and in whose ministration others of us are privileged 
to serve. We can scarcely realise so sublime a thought, which 
implies that we are co-workers with God, both for time and 
eternity. How vast then are our prerogatives, but, conversely, 
how dread and almost terrible are our responsibilities. Is it any 
wonder that in the way of preparation, the especially consecrated 
spirits elected, and set apart for these higher duties, have generally 
to pass through the furnace of affliction and persecution: that 
they have to be purified of the dross of our common humanity, 
ere being used as chosen vessels in the sanctuary. “Perfected by 
suffering,’ is the succinct biography of all earth’s most saintly 
souls, and pre-eminently is this true of those great master-builders, 
God's messianic messengers, who from time to time come, as with 
a special commission, for the repair and restitution, or the 

extension and elevation of the spiritual temple of humanity. 

We may not equal such epochal master-minds. Their powers 
are not among our gifts, and their works are not therefore in the 
list of our duties. But in our lower sphere and with our lesser 


light, we may at least be equally faithful to the few talents © 


committed to our charge. It may not be given to us to found a 
new faith, and shine among the morning stars that have so 
gloriously heralded the successive days of the moral creation, 
It may not be in our power to uplift the royal standard of ever- 
lasting truth and bear it onwards, even though but for a few paces, 
while the obedient millions march loyally in our rear. It may 
not be for us, as divinely appointed shepherds of the world’s great 
Israel, to lead the flocks of God to new well-springs of the water 
of life, and fresh pastures robed in the verdure of another spring. 
Offices thus high and holy, may be altogether beyond our 
capacity, but there is one point at least, in which we may 
endeavour to profit by the noble example of those who fill them. 
Let us try, though in a lowlier sphere and with only minor duties 
Vol. V. $ 29 
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and responsibilities, to be equally “faithful and true” in their 
discharge. If we cannot furnish sublime designs towards the 
completion of the spiritual temple, let us, each one according to 
his ability, leave at least the bequest of a good life, among the 
materials for its edification, feeling well assured that the ‘great 
Master-builder, even the infinite Architect, will know when and — 
where to weave it into his plan and make it, however appare 
minute and insignificant, a befitting portion of that everlasting 
beauty which is to gladden the universe for eternity. - 


A 
HISTORY OF A SPIRITUALIST. 


[The last section of this interesting work appeared in Human Nature for 
December, 1870. The translator, J. H. Gledstanes, Esq., was obliged: to dis- 
continue the English version as the original could not be got at during the war.] 
No manifestation takes place without the aid of organs, and the 

slightest variation in their working involves an analogous devia- 
tion in their manifestation. It is on the difference of organisa- 
tion that my learned friend M. Chavée bases the difference of 
race. The Aryans and Semitics take the verb and the pronoun 
in a different sense. This different manner of regarding them is 
of necessity brought about by the dissimilitude of the organisa- 
tion of their brains, which are only capable of producing 
manifestations in accordance with their structure. The logical 
consequence of this incontestable principle is, that identity of 
manifestation implies identity of the acting cause. If, then, the — 
power which makes itself manifest through mediums, thinks, cas 
speaks, combines, reasons, feels, and interests itself in matters as 
we do, we may presume that it possesses organs of the same 
nature as ours. In short, without organs there could be no 
manifestations, and without organs of the same nature there 
could be no similarity of action. The perfect conformity of 
manifestation then entitles us to believe in the probability of a 
similar organic conformity. The unanimous affirmations of the 
powers acting through mediums may therefore be classed among 
hypotheses worthy of examination, and the persevering manner 
in which the phenomena continue, authorises us to class these 
hypotheses among the number of acknowledged probabilities. 
That unprejudiced science which’ shakes itself free from the 
shackles of the schools, which does not allow itself to be 
influenced by any system, and which is not frightened by empty 
clamour, occupying itself in the study of the past, in order to . 
predicate of the future—boldly explores the unknown, and 
(without suspecting it perhaps) supports the ideas just suggested. 
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In his lecture of 12th May, 1858, M. Chavée puts these questions 
—Ist. Is it possible for an individual being to exist in creation 
without an organism? 2nd. Ought the admission of the exis- 
tence in man of an ethereal invisible organism, of which the 
onent elements are not patent to the senses, to be con- 
red as contrary to the ordinary laws of chemistry, physics, 
Science in general? 3rd. Are there cases in this life in posi- 
tive pathology which teach us that the organism which succeeds 
the one we are using now, occasionally acts by itself, or nearly 
so, in such a manner as to give us glimpses, as it were, of an 
organism superior to our present one? To the first question M. 
Chavée replies in the negative; in his opinion, there is no indi- 
vidual being without an organism, for he thinks the soul never 
exists alone as simple spirit ‘entirely separated from all organism; 
in his present state man has two organisms, the terrestrial, 
which falls under the cognizance of the senses, and the ethereal, 
which is invisible; at the dissolution of the first the soul continues 
to retain the second. The celebrated lecturer replies to the 
second question by affirming that one contravenes no known 
law of science, chemistry, physics, mechanics, etc., in ad- 
mittine the existence of an ethereal or electro-luminous 
organism. The third question he answers in the affirmative, 
saying, Yes, there are cases of positive pathology where we can 
grasp the superior organism, and observe its action, while the 
inferior one, that which is perceptible to the senses, is no longer 
in exercise. These cases are natural and magnetic somnam- 
bulism, and the trance. Thus, observation leads us to conclude 
that there is a future life. Here we have a great man, an ency- 
i E eion savant affirming the scientific “possibility of the 
- existence of invisible beings provided with organs appropriate to 
their sphere of action. We may then be allowed to pay some 
attention to the unanimous declaration of those who say they 
are spirits. “ We are the souls of those who have lived.’ Up to 
the present time no more plausible explanation of these phe- 
nomena has been furnished. Such explanations as have been 
offered have either exhibited a supreme ignorance on the part of 
those from whom they emanated—indeed, inconceivable when 
we perceive the respectable names attached to them—or a deter- 


mined uncompromising prejudice which declines all examination. 


and occasionally we meet with men who, in the most unfair 
manner, endeavour to escape from the truth gleaming on them 
by putting forward the most fantastic hypotheses, much less 
admissible than the solution given. 


Neither reason, observation, nor science, are then opposed to. 


the belief that man survives the death of the body, and that 
provided with organs analogous to our present ones, he may be 
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able to manifest himself to us by means adapted to his new 
sphere. Is it possible for one to form an idea of this extra-ter- 
restrial existence? It is evident that we are far removed 
from the experimental method, all allegation belonging to 
the region of pure speculation. Having, however, made this 
necessary reservation, it is interesting to examine the systems 
which are endeavouring to solve the mystery. Two schools are 
arrayed in opposition before us, and among the various characters 
of which they are composed are to be found an infinitude of 
wavering beliefs, to whom a definite credo is still the object of 
their search. They are about to tell us what, in their opinion, 


is the mission and future of souls. Our reason must decide.as 
to the respective merits of these schools, and, as far as in the 


present limited state of our knowledge we are able to judge, say 
which of them appears to make the nearest approach to truth. 
The Spiritist and Spiritualistic schools agree upon the. funda- 
mental points of the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul. Both allow that there is a super-terrestrial existence; 
the reciprocal influence of the visibles and the invisibles one upon 
the other; the possibility of the latter manifesting themselves; 
gradual purification, and indefinite progress. They, however, 
differ radically as to the mode of purification, and the con- 
sequences of these differences are considerable. The inequality 
which is the universal law of created things, has arrested the 


attention of some exalted minds, and they ask themselves 
- the reason of this infinite gamut of aptitudes, sad or happy, 


which are fatally distributed by an inexorable hand upon the 
finger board of humanity. They see that man’s determination, 


prudence, efforts, and virtue, are so often insufficient to procure 


for him the happiness which is frequently showered upon the 
unworthy as if in bitter sarcasm of divine justice. They have 
endeavoured to discover whence comes innate ideas, and the 
desire for domination and tyranny, which elevate the soul or 
incline it irresistibly to evil; and in their inability to find the clue 
to this enigma, they have concluded that there must be a motive 
for these undeserved misfortunes, and that the object in the end 
must be just and holy, as every thing is that receives the divine 
sanction. They think they have discovered, in the Druidic 
arcana, and ancient primitive religions, the secret, the explanation 
of which must put an end to their painful uncertainties, and 
they proclaim as a dogma, the re-incarnation of souls after death, 
and.a succession of connecting existences during eternity. 
According to them, the soul alternating between light and 
darkness will have a double but broken life, whose action will be 
combined in heaven and manifested on. earth, the terrestrial life 
being only the means of parification, the opportunity offered to 
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souls, to enable them to reach the relative perfection which is 
the object of their endeavours; and as one existence is not enough 
to overcome the evil occasioned by the seething of matter, there 
e a succession of lives for the purpose of redeeming the 
failing soul from errors committed in previous existences, 
ch deliverance from his envelope the soul recovers the 
ry of all that has passed, but which has been temporarily 
lost in the materiality of the terrestrial organism. At a glance, 
beginning from its origin, it examines the course travelled over; 
and the light acquired, always increasing after each trial 
victoriously passed, points out the new trial to be attempted; I 


“say, to be attempted—for it is precisely in the choice made by ~- 


each soul (prompted by his courage and noble aspiration) of the 
existence most conducive to the progress he is endeavouring 
after, that the merit consists. Constant progress and gradual 
purification are due to the soul that chooses to engage in the 
combat. So called innate ideas, the difference of position and 
intelligence, the whole law of inequality, are explained by this 
system. All unmerited misfortune is an expiation; ideas are 
nothing but memory; suffering an all-powerful vehicle to arrive 
at happiness. As there is no progress which has not been achieved, 
a soul sinking under a combat above its strength finds itself 
after death in the same position it was before the trial, but at 
liberty to undertake another existence in order to gain a higher 
position. 

The Spiritualistic school entirely repudiates the dogma of 
Re-incarnation. Passing over the objection, strong thouch it be, 
of the impossibility of improvement where memory is wanting 
the simple mention of which is sufficient to show its value, it 
takes its stand upon two fundamental principles, to prove the 
emptiness of this belief. The principal argument of the Re-in- 
carnationists is the necessity of purification on earth. The soul 


being destined for indefinite progression in good, and only. 


through struggling being able to advance, as the earthy life is 
evidently too short to allow it to accomplish the required work; 
if the earth were the only theatre of these combats, it is certain 
that the soul would have to return to it until it had fulfilled its 
mission. But in reproducing ancient dogmas, they have neglected 
to examine whether it be indeed necessary for the soul to be 
chained to this globe in order to effect its gradual ascension 
towards the infinite. If this necessity does not exist, if the soul 
freed from: earthly shackles can, in another sphere adapted to its 
new duties, continue its struggle and indefinite progress, at the 
same time preserving intact the memory of the past—where is 


the necessity for it to take again the material chain of its first. 


human organism, a real Sisyphus’s stone, which would he for 
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eyer causing it to fall into the same errors, and be assailed by the 
E same passions—since it knows nothing of the sufferings and 
i combats of its presumed existences. The Spiritualistic school 
denies this necessity; it teaches that the earthly life is a 
- mencement where the rudiments of the future are first fort 
E it asserts that beyond the tomb is a sphere where the soul li 
provided with organs suitable to its superior mission, and that the 
memory of the past serves at the same time as an incentive to 
communicate with the living, and as a spur to make them 
continue more resolutely the road to perfection, whichis more - 
clearly visible. It maintains that the day after death, the soul 
3 continues to lead a super-terrestrial life, the counterpart at first 
3 of that it has just passed, being still made up of affections, and a 
disposition to join in the concerns of the living, and until 
become purified, bound to the globe by the specific gravity of its 
E i new organs, which are still subject to the law of attraction. 
The height to which the soul has climbed is particularly 
distinguished by entire remembrance, freedom from the instincts 
and wants inherent to a gross envelope, a clearer perception of 
the truth, and a gradual emancipation from its starting points. 
It has not to forge for itself again a chain to be carried with 
; bandaged eyes, in order to accomplish a work about which it 
Be knows nothing. Strong in its free will, enlightened by a ray 
: from above, it proceeds on the way opened for it. There, as on 
earth, it meets with difficulties to be overcome, which mark each 
stage towards the infinite; there also it is subject to praise and a 
blame (an excellent sign of its own liberty); but these cone 
and victories, and failures, will be assisted by the recollection of 
the defeats and the triumphs of the past. Freed from the smo : 
of earth, the soul will no longer by turns become dark and bright. x : 
: The ray of light acquired keeps its brightness, and progress is 
fe made by an ascending law which knows no stoppage. For its 


ces 


Ke Puwification the soul, “then, has no occasion for this painful jail, 

which the Re-incarnationists inflict on it, in their borrowing 
sae from the ancients. Their doctrine is no longer necessary to 
ot explain the inequalities, the causes for which they seek in vain. 
“i The law which governs them takes its source in the supreme 


B ` harmony of the whole, although its mode of action has hitherto 
evaded the investigation of our limited intelligence. What we 
know, and that may suffice us for the present, is, that evil does 
not exist as a principle; all that is wrong in our moral and 
material relations is the result of disharmony, a want of equili- 
brium in the divers forces which are all tending to their greatest 
development; and it is precisely the mission of man to abolish 
this antagonism, and to cause all energies to converge towards 
a single end, viz, his own happiness. The inequalities of — 
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aptitude and position are necessary to this vast piece of machi- 
nery, where each atom fulfils its special duty. They would 
_ appear, however, unjust in the sight of God had they not by way 
unter-balance a different responsibility. Divine law has no 
tion with social law; this latter, whose only idea (all love 
© absent) is to defend itself, simply regards facts. The 
oundings, the aptitudes, the fatum, cannot enter into its 
Iculations. It is not thus with God. Each man is only 
responsible for the instrument which he has received, and each 
of his acts are scrupulously weighed in the balance of celestial 
equity. Everything has its explanation in the divine plan, 
oime as well as virtue; but to understand the whole one must 
e God himself. Man ‘only perceives the infinitesimal portion 
which is necessary for the mission which has been given him; 
but this mission itself becomes grander in proportion as his 
intelligence increases, and disharmony is destined to gradually 
disappear from the world in exact proportion to the effort made 
by humanity to understand and execute God’s law. Misery, 


inequality, unaccountable misfortunes, belong to a transitory - 


state and inherent to the general progress of created things; they 
are the obstacles that the human soul must overcome in order 
to arrive at felicity, and not the eternal and unchangeable 
instruments destined to serve as trials to the re-incarnated in 
= — their struggle towards perfection. The endless upward progress 
of the soul towards God can then be accomplished without 
Es. recourse to the necessity of a return to the elements which it 
has once shaken itself clear of. 
_ But the Spiritualistic school takes its stand upon an argument 
much stronger still, more profound and more conclusive, to refute 
K] he doctrine which has taken so prominent a place in the new 
teaching. It takes exception to the annihilation of human 
individuality, and putting m its place an imaginary state where 
the soul is separated from the body, treating it as a singo 
auxiliary, which it changes and fashions at its pleasure for 
part which it is called upon to play. The Reneon in 
short, teach that the soul is only entirely itself in the intervals 
of its successive existences. Then it is that it sees clearly, and 
viewing the point attained and the ground travelled over, it 
decides the nature of trial which remains to be undergone, ar 
chooses not only the life that it is to recommence, but the organs 


í which are to serve as a vehicle, changing sex in its re-incarnation 
according to the victory that has to be carried. This transmuta- 
tion of the soul is certainly incompatible with the continuance 
of individuality. Man is neither body nor soul; he is not a 
composite of two substances; he is an indissoluble amalgamation ; 
his individuality does not come from his soul. The soul being a 
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ray from God, is the same with all men, furnished with the same 
attributes, enjoying the same rights. That which stamps the 
difference, or in other terms, that ‘which constitutes individuality, 
is aptitude. Tn matter there is no individuality, for individualit 
is created by limitation, and form gives it its distinctive ma 
Matter from which is formed the human organism n 
changes in its essence than the soul does which comes from 
But the soul is unique in its nature, as it is in its action, wh le 
matter is various in its manifestations, and each manifestation 
answering to a force, the different combinations of these energies 
infinitely graduated"produce as many individualities as there are 
dissimilarities, and thus give a single copy of each incorporation. 
Like to all as to his mind, each man then is dissimilar to all by 
the total of forces which compose his aptitudes. Death which 
disintegrates the gross envelope allows the interior organism 
which succeeds it to shine forth. Nothing however is changed 
in its manifestation, only the mechanism is perfected, the soul ~ 
using it more easily; the relation of the aptitudes remains the 
same and preserves the stamp which makes the being one and 
the same person throughout eternity. The duty of the soul then 
is to gradually modify its original organism, in order to render 
its working more in conformity to the mission which God has 
confided to it, and which shows itself by the aptitudes with which 
it is provided. This mission continues all through. 

A few words will be sufficient no doubt to prove that the — 
system of Re-incarnation annihilates this perennity of being, to 
substitute for it a confusion of individualities where the soul 
alone plays a part, in which it is supposed by itself to repres 
an individuality which it does not possess in reality, onl 
belonging to man through the organic combination with which it 
is endowed. Tt is impossible to maintain that there are not as 
many individualities as there are existences, since in each of 


them the soul is clothed with a form, and prov. ided with a different © 


mechanism. They deny, then, that there is an amalgamated 
individuality ; for they say nothing but the soul can be the 
individual.’ If.it is the soul without the body that is the 
individual it must be limited, for such is the law of all individual- 
isation. To be limited, it must be substance; and in that case 


wherein does it differ from a body? 


The Spiritualistic school, therefore, rejects Re-incarnation 
altogether, for the double reason, that purification of the soul can 
take place without a succession of existences, and because this 
doctrine annihilates human individuality, the first amalgamation 
of which remains the type for ever. 

But whatever may be the conclusion to which one comes, the 
two schools, as I said above, agree in recognising not only the 
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immortality of the soul, but also the possibility of communication 
between the dead and the living. ‘This possibility (which science 

` seems to foresee will in the future be admitted) changes almost 
into a certainty for all those who have examined with perseverance, 
veighed without prejudice the phenomena of which I have 
een treating. More thanthreemillions* believers scatteredamong 
‘all nationalities testify what importance from the present time is 
attributed to them by human intelligence and feeling. Such an 
adhesion given in a great measure by eminent men, and which 
in ten years, has been able to gain so considerable a suffrage, 
ought to attract the attention of the conscientious thinker. 
After having shown the reasons that favour the existence of the 
phenomena, it is not without interest to examine what may be 

its value to society at present, and what are the destined results ! 

of this knowledge which is being gradually diffused, notwith- = 
standing the sarcasms and the futile anger which would arrest £, 

its progress. 


F. CLAVATIROZ. 
(To be continued. ) 


A TRANCE POEM. x 


_ On the occasion of the Commemoration of the Twenty-third Anniversary 

_ of Modern Spiritualism, in Elliot Hall, Boston, the Chairman introduced 
Miss Lizzie Doten, who spoke briefly as follows, her remarks and poem 
ing warmly welcomed :— 


In a certain literary work by the great German writer, Richter, a 4 
ght closely connected with Spiritualism is presented, and one that we p 
may consider with profit in this hour. He relates that the hero of the tale - 
orsook his wife—a patient, loving woman, whom he had most cruelly mis- j 
understood. After years of absence, he returned to his home again, and, S 
upon inquiring for her, he was directed to her grave. He visited itin the a 
clear moonlight of a summer's night; and as he stood beside it, he felt that : 
his repentance had come too late. Turning sorrowfully away, he retraced 
his steps to the inn. On re-entering it, he found there a wandering minstrel 
—a woman—who sang a sad song, accompanying herself with the music of : 
a harp; and the burden of her song was: ‘ Gone is gone, and dead is dead!’ = ae 
The utter hopelessness of these words filled his soul with anguish. ‘Oh,’ ae 
he exclaimed, ‘thou loved one! patient and long suffering, would that I e 
could call thee back again, not to forgive me—oh no!—but rather that T a 
might have the consolation of suffering for thy sake, and of showing thee by $3 
my repentance how differently I would conduct toward thee now!’ a 

“ Beloved friends, drawn hither by the kindly influences of your magnetism, 
Itake possession of this organism to-night, and announce myself as Achsa 
W. Sprague. I have loved you in flesh, and still love you in spirit. Feel- 


* In respect to the number of Spiritualists here indicated, it may be remem- 
bered that the statement was first written several years ago. 
; + 
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ing assured of a welcome here, permit me to give you a poem, the subject 
of which is furnished by the burden of the wanderer’ s song— Gone is- eae 
and dead is dead :’— 


«“<«Gone is gone, and aera is dead:’ 
Words to hopeless sorrow wed—. 
Words from deepest anguish wrung. 
3 ? Which a lonely wand’rer sung, 
w While her harp prolonged the strain, 
: Like a spirit’s cry of pain 
When all hope with life is fled: 
‘Gone is gone, and dead is dead.’ 


Mournful singer! hearts unknown 

Thrill responsive to that tone; 

By a common weal and woe, i ee 
_ Kindred sorrows all must know. =. pa: AE 

Lips all tremulous with pain ¥ oN 
; ie . Oft repeat that sad refrain BR es 
ae When the fatal shaft is sped— ’ Soha 
‘Gone is gone, and dead is dead.’ 3 


Pain and death are everywhere— Sa 
In the earth, and sea, and air; l SA 
And the sunshine’s golden glance, = 
And the heaven’s serene expanse, : 
With a silence calm and high, 
Seem to mock that mournful cry 
. Wrung from hearts by hope unfed— 
‘Gone is gone, and dead is dead.’ 


Wr 


Oh, ye sorrowing ones, arise; 

Wipe the tear-drops from your eyes; 

Lift your faces to the light; 

Read Death's mystery aright. 

Life unfolds from life within, 

And with death does life begin. 

Of the soul can ne’er be said, 
‘Gone is gone, and dead is dead.’ 


As the stars, which, one by one, 
Lit their torches at the sun, 

And across ethereal space 

Swept each to its destined place; 
So the soul’s Promethean fire, 
Kindled never to expire, 

On its course immortal sped, 

Is not gone, and is not dead. 


By a Power to thought unknown, 
Love shall ever seek its own. 
Sundered not by time or space, 
With no distant dwelling place, 
Blessed spirits, angels bright, 
We rejoice with you to-night, 
And of us can ne'er be said, 
‘Gone is gone, and dead is dead.’ 


$ 
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‘Evermore Love’s quickening breath 
: Calls the living soul from death; 
F And the resurrection’s power 
i Comes to every dying hour. 
er When the soul, with vision clear, 


ee a 3 
\ aes: Learns that heaven is always near, 5 
2 à Never more shall it be said, 
veers ‘Gone is gone, and dead is dead.’” 


ELDER FREDERICK AND THE SHAKERS. 


Tun short visit to this country of Elder F. W. Evans, of the 
Shaker community, Mount Lebanon, has excited much public 
interest in an order of people who now hold an immense tract of 
territory in the United States of America. The eight families or 
communities constituting the “Society” at Mount Lebanon own 
about 50,000 acres of land, and the whole order scattered over 
various States of the Union, and numbering from 4,000 to 5,000 
‘ persons, possess at least 500,000 acres in all. It will at once 
# appear that these communities have the means of unlimited 
extension, and they are constantly acquiring more property. About 

two years ago one family or commune bought 80,000 acres of land. 
It may be asked, By what means have these people acquired so 
much land? In two ways:—By the donation of property by those 
who became members, and by subsequent industry. It is evident 
that such a social system could not exist without the possession of 
nd as a basis, and it is brought in by those who unite together to 
ave all things in common. This essential requisite is not 
fficult to obtain, as those who are spiritually fitted to enter such 
order are often to be found amongst the affluent and’ well-to-do 
sses. These matters are never a source of any trouble to the 


Í hakers. 


THE MISSION OF SHAKERISM. 
The Shakers consider themselves the ‘‘garner” into which the 
“wheat” shall be gathered from time to time—“I will gather the- 
wheat into my garners;” and they, have ample accommodation for 
i performing this duty. They could at once find a good home and 
Sr: congenial employment for 5,000 persons of the right sort. 
, In fulfilment of their peculiar mission to the world, the Shakers 
have front the foundation of their order, nearly one hundred years 
p ago, simply cultivated and developed the principles and practice 
aes constituting the essentials of their system. They now consider 
ee that the world has advanced sufficiently to appreciate in some 
degree these principles, and hence the visit of Elder Frederick to 
this country, the first of the order who has ever come amongst us. 


‘ELDER FREDERICK IN LONDON. 


; _ In company with the Rey. J. M. Peebles, the Elder sailed from 
_ New York for Liverpool on July 1, on board the new steamship 
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| 
Re “ Atlantic,” of the recently established ‘‘ White Star” line. Spirit- 
| ualism, Shakerism, and the personal characteristics of George 
Francis Train, who was also a passenger, made the voyage a lively 
5 3 one. Elder Frederick reached London on Wednesday, July 12. 
i On Sunday Evening, July 28, he addressed a meeting in Cleveland 
Hall, composed chiefly of Spiritualists. The attendance was good 
and great interest was excited. Several persons desired to ask 
questions, but as the evening was far advanced the meeting was 
adjourned till the following Sunday, when, after an address on 
“ Spiritualism,” by Mr. Peebles, the Elder replied to a number of 
questions in an address of considerable length. 


THE MEETING AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


Because of the success attending these meetings it was suggested 
that another should be held upon a larger scale on Sunday evening, 
August 6. St. George’s Hall was selected, and though compara- 
tively little effort was made to obtain an audience, yet the 
attendance was overwhelming, and hundreds had to return unable 
to gain admission. The general aspect of the meeting was highly 
respectable. There were many public men present, including 
several members of Parliament, and a host of eminent journalists. 
Many persons from the various classes of Reformers and Pro- 
gressionists also found a place in the meeting—Spiritualists, 
Secularists, Republicans, and Temperance, Sanitary, and Social 
Reformers. The conduct of the audience was on the whole hearty 
and enthusiastic. The appropriate key-note was struck by Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon from the chair, who did himself great credit as 
a gentleman and a philosopher, by the cordial and judicious nature 
of his remarks. Occasionally expressions of disapprobation could 
be heard from a few individuals, but the quiet manner in which 
these objectors were dealt with at once disarmed their opposition. — 
; Loud and hearty cheers were frequent during the delivery of 
; the lecture, and the meeting culminated in loud and prolonged 


applause. 
On the following morning the London daily press gave copious, 
and in most cases, favourable reports of the meeting. Some of the 


writers spiced their remarks with a few expressions of unmerited 
vulgarity, evidently to compromise the matter with their readers. 
The following notice appeared in the Times :— 

Tas Suaxers In Lonpoy.—Last evening a very large congre- 
gation assembled in St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, under the 
presidency of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, for the purpose of hearing 
«Elder Frederick W. Evans,” of the “Shaker” community settled 
at Mount Lebanon, in North America, “discourse upon the princi- 
ples of his order.” This order, as he incidentally told the meeting, am 
was founded a little less than a century ago by Ann Lee, a woman 
who saw many visions, and who, having been imprisoned and nearly 
starved in her cell at Manchester, crossed over to America to found 
anew religion, or rather to revive there the principles of early 
revelation. The proceedings were commenced with a hymn, “The | 
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Day is Breaking,” and a-short' prayer, after which Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon introduced “Elder Frederick” to the meeting with a few 
words expressive of the pleasure which he had felt some years ago 
in visiting Mount Lebanon, and seeing with his own eyes the well- 
ordered community of the Shakers, and the peace, contentment, 
plenty, and morality, which reigned among them, where they had 
‘made the desert smile.” The Elder, who is a fine, tall, ascetic- 
looking man, a little over 60 years of age, began his discourse by 
saying that he had commenced life as a materialist, but that some 
40 years ago he had visited the Shakers, and, touched with the 
spiritual nature of their lives, had thrown in his lot with them. 
He said that they were what might be termed religious communists ; 
that they laboured with their own hands, abstained largely from 
animal food, practised celibacy, had no lawyers, and no doctors, 
and tried to serve God by leading lives of usefulness to their 
brethren. They considered that man and woman were equal, and 
to the inequality of the sexes here, and to the exclusion of woman 
from the Legislature, they ascribed the existing evils under which 
English society laboured. There was a principle of duality in 
everything,—yes, even in the Deity, and as sure as there was a 
King of Heaven, so surely was there a Queen of Heaven also. He 
then- proceeded to discuss, in considerable detail, the leading 
_ doctrines of the Bible, including the fall of Adam and Eve, which he 
ascribed, not to the eating of a forbidden apple, but to the indulging 
of forbidden sensual appetites; and argued that some restraints 
ought to be placed on marriage, so that it should attain its proper 
end. He urged that both the fall and the other doctrines of the 
so-called Christian scheme ought to be taken in a spiritual and 
not in a carnal sense; and in a like manner he maintained that we 


principle a “Shaker.” Passing back to the Old Testament, he 
urged that Moses was the first of social reformers and the most 
foresighted of rulers, and that in his management of the Israelitish 
“camp” in the wilderness he showed himself worldly wise and also 
an enlightened communist. He urged, also, that a communistic 
spirit pervaded the legislation of Moses, especially in respect of the 
Sabbatical year, and in the terminal abolition of debts and of 
slavery. He followed this up by stating that out of the religious 
bodies known in England the ‘Quakers’ were those who most 
nearly approximated, as in name so also in character, to the 
“ Shaker” community, as being lovers of peace, harmony, sobriety, 
chastity, and of non-xesistance by war; adding that both England 
as a country and.London asa great city had need to reform their 
social code and habits of life, and warning his hearers that other 
empires and cities as large and as powerful as our own had perished 
by the sword. It would be well for England if she would trust 
less in the sword and more in God, and do more to cultivate the 
life of God's spirit, which alone could make a people happy and 
contented, and secure strict justice between man and man. The 
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speaker was loudly cheered at various points in his discourse, 
which, though it lasted an hour and a half, was listened to with 
marked attention. A vote of thanks to “Elder Frederick” 
terminated the proceedings; and it was announced that a new 
journal named the Shaker had been started and published in 
Southampton Row, to advocate the views of his co-religionists. 
We understand that “Elder Frederick” is the first member of the 
Shaker Church who has been sent officially on a mission to England; 
and we are told that on Sunday next he is to lecture at Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 
SHAKERISM IN THE PROVINCES. 

Some of the weeklies had leading articles on the subject, and 
“London correspondents” favoured provincial readers with racy 
paragraphs on the event. In other instances, the country papers 
quoted from their London contemporaries, so that from one end of 
the country to the other the principles of Shakerism were being 
eagerly discussed. This gave rise to a flood of correspondence, 
some making inquiries as to the means of admission into the 
order, and others desiring the Elder to visit the provincial centres 
of population and address public meetings on the principles of his 
order. As he had only two weeks to remain in England, his 
arrangements were consequently limited. In company with Mr. 
Peebles and Mr. Burns, he addressed two large open-air meetings 
at Bradford, on Sunday, August 13th. These were convened by 
the Spiritualists and largely attended by them. About 2,000 per- 
sons were supposed to be present at each meeting. On the following 
evening, the Elder visited Bishop Auckland, and addressed a meet- 
ing in the Town Hall, presided over by Mr. N. Kilburn, jun. On 
the 15th he travelled to Worcester, on a visit to Mr. Weaver, and 
spent a few days in the locality in which he was born. He 
addressed a meeting at Birmingham, and also at Manchester, the 
birth-place of Anne Lee, the founder of the order. His last meet- 
ing was at Liverpool, from which port he sailed, in company with 
Mr. Peebles and a party of proselytes, on Thursday, August 24th. 
Thus completing his mission to England. 


SHAKER INDUSTRY AND ITS RESULTS. 


During the whole of his stay in this country, Elder Frederick 
worked almost day and night with the most unremitting industry. 
Even some potentates and their representatives would not have the 
amount of business pressing upon them as this plain unassuming 
old man had. No sooner did he establish himself at the Progressive 
Library and Spiritual Institution, 15, Southampton Row, than he 
was crowded with letters, papers, books, yisitors, inquiries, and 
deputations of various kinds. No one would have supposed that a 
« simple Shaker” would have attracted so much interest. Many 
candidates for introduction to the order were conferred with, and 
leading members of co-operative and social reform movements. The 
Elder was also frequently invited to attend institutions, and private 
meetings at the residences of gentlemen, to explain the principles 
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of his order. It was his custom to get up by five o'clock in’ the 
morning, and work almost incessantly till he retired at night, which 
he did as early as circumstances permitted. If the habits of Elder 
Frederick are a fair specimen of Shaker industry, then these 
communities are no comfortable places for lazy people. He would 
not only work himself, but keep others busy around him; and thus 
in a few days he accomplished a work which some complex organi- 
sations would have taken a much longer time to effect. 

Speaking of the general result of this visit, the Editor of the 
Medium remarks :— 

“Tt may be asked, What have Spiritualists to do with Shakerism? 
and are we not somewhat exceeding our province in giving so much 
space and attention to an exposition of the principles of that order? 
Our reply is, that we are anxious to serve our readers to the best of 
our ability—to place before them the ideas, principles, facts, and 
information that may transpire in the Progressive world from time 
to time. Spiritualists are free-minded inquirers desirous of discover- 
ing all truth, and their journalists must be upsides with such 
requirements. Hence, without imposing any views upon Spiritual- 
ism, we gladly afford our readers an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the proceedings at one of the most crowded and 
deeply interested meetings held in London for a long time. 

‘But the Shakers have many claims upon Spiritualists. They 
are a people who are ruled entirely by spiritual principles and 
teachings. Their articles of belief are not so much doctrinal as 
practical; hence their tenets are being strengthened daily by inter- 
course with the spirit-world. As the Israelites were guided in the 
wilderness by the cloud and the pillar of fire, so are the Shakers at 
this day directed and instructed through the agency of the spirit- 
world. Therein lies the secret of the unselfishness and purity of 
their lives. Continence and a life for the good of all are “‘ spiritual 
gifts” which no one can receive but a spiritually-minded communi- 
cant with the angel-world. 

«Jn the Shakers, then, we see an illustration of the ultimate 
influence of Spiritualism in its highest form upon the mind of man. 
It is benefiting thousands in a less degree, many who, though far 
from being so chaste and pure as the Shakers, are yet, through the 
agency of Spiritualism, very different men and women from what 
they once were. Herein is the ‘use of Spiritualism;’ not to 
aggrandise man’s animal nature by helping him to creature comforts, 
but to unfold his interior to a glorious realm of spiritual life, for 
the want of which the nations of the earth grovel in vice and 
darkness. 

« Our venerable visitor has achieved a great work, all in a few 
days. He has stirred up the great British public. His oracular 
utterances are substantial food for thought. The London Press 
generally chronicled the result of the great meeting on Sunday last, 
and the Elder has brought the intellect of this country face to face 
with some of the most perplexing questions that affect the age. A 
“plain old farmer’ has done what the whole bench of bishops, backed 
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by our vainglorious seats of learning, could not haye accomplished. 
He has done what he could not have attempted two years ago. 
Had J. M. Peebles not instituted the Sunday Services in London 
during his former visit, the Elder would have come to an unploughed 
field unfit to receive the seed now sown; and what could J. M. Peebles 
have done without the Progressive Library and Spiritual Institution ? 
This well-organised institution is beginning to make its influence ~ 
felt in the country. Our venerable visitor would have found his 
efforts unavailing without its aid, bas that of its well-established 
agencies and helpers. 

“ The works and publications now passing through the Progressive 
Library Press will continue the work after Elder Frederick has once 
more returned to the bosom of his family of 70 at Mount Lebanon.” ` 

In conclusion, it may be stated that a dépot has been established 
at the Progressive Library and Spiritual Institution, 15, South- 
ampton Row, London, W.C., for the sale of works on Shakerism, 
and for the supply of such information as may be afforded outside 
of the order. Elder Frederick is of opinion that there are many 
people in England prepared to enter the order, and a revival of 
spiritual life is all that is necessary to inaugurate Shaker Commun- 
ism on British soil. From the great number of inquiries already 
made, and the tone of the audiences addressed, it would appear that 
the time has already arrived. 

It would be perhaps more satisfactory if inquirers corresponded 
direct with “ Frederick W. Evans, Mount Lebanon, Columbia Co., 
New York, U.S.A.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF A SHAKER. 
The Shaker life is so peculiar that the question occurs to many: 

What special organic features, do these people possess, so as toinduce - 
them to lead contentedly a e of self-denial apart from the world, ; 
and devote their whole lives to spiritual purposes? We have seen ; 
only one Shaker—Elder Frederick—and are enabled to present a 
delineation taken down at Bradford by Mr. Henry Pitman of Man- 
chester. The Elder is a tall and well built man, in whom the 
elements of nerve, muscle, and bone, are well blended, but scarcely 
proportionately supplied with vitality. The top head is full and 
arched, but falling off at the crown towards self-esteem and 
approbativeness. Contrary to expectations, amativeness is large 
and so is conjugality. The Shakers do not discard woman; but on 
the contrary consider themselves the champions of woman’s rights. 
The Elder is a fervent admirer of the sex. He says ‘‘ Woman is a 
superior creation between men and angels, but men have not learned 
how to take care of them. They spoil their women by making 
them bear children, and work too hard, and occupy a subservient 
position.” It is well known that Shakers are practical Spiritualists, 
and this communion with spiritual intelligences on a truly spiritual 
plane, would easily account for a man of the Hlder’s temperament 
and coronal development living without inconvenience, and even 
enjoying, a life of virgin purity. 


We 
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That our readers may be enabled to study the details of the Elder's 
character, they should supply themselves with copies of his photo- 
graph, which are now quite plentiful. We have also seen at the 
Progressive Library, stereoscopic views of groups of Shakers and 
their houses and gardens, all of which afford valuable data to the 
student of human nature. We subjoin a 


PHRENOLOGICAL DELINEATION of the character of Elder Frepx. W. 
Evans, of Mount Lebanon, New York, U. S., by James Burns, 15 
Southampton Row, London: Bradford, Yorkshire, 13th August, 1871. 

You have a large and comprehensive organisation, but finely pro- 

portioned, and of delicate structure. Thus, though you are a large 

man, you are refined in your sensibilities, and possess a lofty tone 
of mind. 

The vital system is developed more particularly in the lungs, 
which are of good capacity, and have a spiritualising and elevating 
influence upon your character. 

Your mechanical apparatus is well formed for working and for 
carrying into practical execution the purposes of your mind. You 
are not a theoriser or dreamer; but are eminently desirous of putting 
into execution everything that you consider worthy of attention. 
Your brain is very harmonious with but few exceptions. It is ob- 
servable that the brain is very much more developed in the frontal 
and coronal regions than in the crown or the occipital portion ; not- 
withstanding which, the domestic feelings are very large. You are 
companionable towards woman, and appreciate female society in a 
very high degree. You could not well exist under circumstances 
where you could not enjoy the companionship of woman; and you 
are remarkably considerate and appreciative toward her. Your 
love of home and place is also very grèat, and you have the feelings 
of a patriot. Your friendships, however, are rather close, and 
you do not care to associate in an intimate degree with a great 
variety of people. The base of the brain is quite full, and yet 
the organs of destructiveness and combativeness are but moderately 
developed; hence, you have more energy and force of character 
than irrascibility or the desire to contend. The greatest 
want in your development occurs in the organs of self-esteem 
and approbativeness. The ipsial feeling is not strong. You 
do not care for display, or for a position in which to exercise dig- 
nity and command, or to act in an arrogant or aggressive manner. 
You are eminently humble and diffident in your internal feelings ; 
and you lack self-reliance and independence of mind. You may be 
original and individualised in your character; but rather than 
stand out as an iconoclast, you would prefer to be followed up by 
some societary assistance, and have reserve strength to fall back 
upon. You are remarkably sensitive as to your character, and as 
to what your friends may think of you; and you desire to please and 
merit the goodwill of others. You are also emulative and desire to 
do your best, and are fitted to occupy a public position. The 
organ of firmness is immensely developed as regards perseverance 
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and moral stability; but your power of decision is weak, and you 
regulate yourself more by the concurrence of circumstances than 
from the exercise of will power. The coronal brain is full in 
development and remarkably harmonious. Your power of adapta- 
tion to various forms of human life is very great. You have much 
enthusiasm, faith, and anticipation. You are seldom or never 
discouraged, and you do not look on the dark side of things, nor 
borrow trouble. You are fearless and untrammelled by suspicions 
or forebodings. You look upon the good side of creation, rather 
than the bad. Your sympathies are large, and your mind is 
eminently progressive and desirous of extending good to all, from 
whatever source it may come. The religious element is very 
marked; you see everything in a religious light. The faculties of 
inspiration and imagination are large. Your mind is governed by 
a sense of awe for that which is grand, divine, or sacred. This 
feeling pervades you in respect to every condition of life, so that 
you see the finger of God everywhere, and the whole of creation is 
a temple in which to worship Him through every act of life. The 
intellect is also very full and harmonious. ‘The perceptive powers 
are well balanced with the reflective and inspirational faculties; 
hence, you are enthusiastic without being fanatical, and you are 
practical without being materialistic. Your mind is capable of 
appreciating and doing your duty toward all the various relations 
of existence. You are adapted to work well by the eye and to esti- 
mate the value and quantity of things on looking at them. You 
are an excellent judge of materials, and are orderly and methodical 
in what you do. Your powers of reflection are subservient to uses, 
and you have very few theories that are not derived from practical 
experience. Your mind is adapted for writing and for speaking, as 
well as your body is for work; and you are necessarily interested 
in human progress, both in a material and spiritual sense. ae 

Elder Evans —What is my faculty of human nature? eA Y 

J. Burns—lt is just moderate—you are more critical and pene- 
trative in mind than you are originating. Of course, resources 
come to your mind because you are inspirational ; but you are not 


so much a discoverer or inventor as you are an applier of know-- 


ledge, and that goes along with your power of human nature. 
Your mind is necessarily an intuitive one, yet that organ of human 
nature is not particularly large, but well developed; hence, you are 
more than average, I should say, in the exercise of the faculty. I 
think you are not exactly capable of defending yourself from people 
under all cireumstances—you can be imposed upon. I don’t think 
you are so sharp as some people you may meet with. You have 


not got a great deal of secretiveness. Youare small in cautious- = — 


“ness; hence, you do not look out for rogues all the time, and people 


get hold of your sympathies and they disarm your powers of as: 


criticism and judgment upon them. Have you found that so? 


Elder Evans—I have found some pretty instances of that. Lam 


credulous. It is wonderfully easy for me to think well of a man 
when I meet him; and I have to guard myself against that, or else 
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T should form too good an opinion of him, and act upon that, and 
be mistaken. 

I think James has touched the points of my character very 
nicely, exceedingly so; there are some delicate traits that nobody 
would know except myself—that he has touched exceedingly well, 
T should say delicately and truthfully, exactly as the working of my 
mind is. I should think it could not be told better. 


A THING NOT GENERALLY KNOWN: AUGUSTE COMTE, A 
BELIEVER IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY. 


To the Editor. 


Drar Srr,—Would Comtists and sundry F.R.S.’s “‘ be surprised to 
find” that their idol Comte, died a believer in God and immortality? 
The fact is not generally known, but not the less true, and if its having 
been consigned to the Judicial Archives of France is deemed proof 
sufficient by the stern philosopher of the ‘‘ Third Period,” here is an 
extract from that matter-of-fact publication, the ‘ Gazette des Tribu- 
naux” (the same Gazette) of Paris, for May, 1870. J 

The Tribunal of the Seine was last week engaged in deciding a curious 
suit moved by the widow of the late Auguste Comte. This lady comes 
forward to contest the validity of her husband’s will on the plea of his 
insanity, to prove which she adduces numerous facts. Monsieur 
Girolet was counsel for Madame Comte, and Monsieur Allou defended 
the validity of the will. ‘ 

According to Madame Comte the founder’of the Positivist school was 
in the last years of his life assailed by hallucinations and wanderings, 
such as to lead him to deny and condemn the truth of his former 


doctrines. 


omte was married to the petitioner, the ceremony at his request being 
performed as a simple civil contract, but sometime previous to his death 
he, yielding to the advice of the Abbé De Lamennais, insisted on being 
again married at church. Shortly after, through grave incompatibility 
of temper, the philosopher separated from his wife, the which, however, 
did not interfere with her admiration for his doctrines, of which she 
continued to be an ardent admirer and constant disciple. During their 
separation he made the acquaintance of a lady of the name of Clotilda 
de Vaux, who became for him what Beatrice was for Dante, gently 
leading him with unremitting attentions and bewitching cajoleries into 
another channel of thought, and acquiring such power over his mind that 


one first fact submitted to the Court was that, in 1825, Auguste 


he betook himself to calling her Saint Clotilda. The power this woman 


obtained over his mind may be judged from the style of his effusions to 
her, of which the following is a specimen:—‘‘A celebrated writer, De 
Lamennais, who has always known my sad domestic circumstances, used 
to say of me:—‘He possesses a beautiful soul which does not know 
what to cling to.’ I hope to have demonstrated to him that I know 
now what I rely upon, and I trust, thanks to you, to remove all doubts 
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Ps ; from his mind on this point. Do not fear, my noble friend, that your 
i insufficient instruction takes from you the power of exercising towards 

me that inestimable influence, and affording me that help which I have 
in vain sought out of your sublime friendship. ‘Trouble has developed 
! in your rare intelligence the foundation of all knowledge, the knowledge 
of human nature.” 

Clotilda De Vaux died soon after the origin of this relation, leaving 
an honoured memory in the mind of Auguste Comte, so that in his 
house in Monsieur le Prince Street, the portrait of Clotilda is eyen now 
to be seen hanging opposite that of the great philosopher. 

: Petitioner comes now forward to show that her husband must have 
| been insane, and is confident that a perusal of the manuscripts he has 
| left behind will leave no doubt on the subject. For therein will be seen 
| passages referring to the religion of a Great Being, reflected and shown 
F in the development of humanity; and of prayer as an act that exalts 
I mankind; and of his respect for the Christian religion, monogamy, and 
the sanctity of the marriage tie, with allusions to St. Paul, St. Bernard, 
f and St. Matthew. Next he speaks of something more than simple duty 
E as the rule for mankind, and coins the word autruisme, meaning reliance 
F in another Being, principle of all life. Besides, in his will, M. Comte 
p directs his executors to have all these unsound lucubrations published 
5 as a posthumous work of his. That however, which in petitioner’s 
p opinion, proves beyond doubt her late husband’s unsound state of mind 
E. is the fact of his speaking disrespectfully of herself in his testament. 
ae Now the widow Comte maintains that the life and the works of her late 
E husband are thus divided into two distinct periods, the one being in 
glaring contradiction with the other. Tn the first period she entirely 
agreed with his doctrines and associated in the rational, laborious, 
fruitful and brilliant life of the philosopher. In the second phase of 
his career, when Comte transferred his affections to another, he showed 
3 nothing but disorder and insanity ; and it is on this phase of his life she 
Ẹ prayed that a veil may be thrown by decision of the tribunal declaring 
Be his will null and void; such decision carrying with it the prohibition of 
the publication of his ‘posthumous works. 

Monsieur Allou, in an able speech, on behalf of the executors main- 
A tained the sanity of the testator and the validity of his will. He ad- 
b. mitted that the will, of which Comte requested the publicity, did contain 

objectionable allusions towards his wife, especially in reference to a 
sealed document bearing insinuations on a mystery connected with 
Madame Comte; but upon this point he promised that the executors 
would maintain the most complete reserve. Monsieur Allou, however, 
energetically protested against the petition of the widow and her 
interference with the works and the life of the testator. Those works 
and that life are, and must remain the property of the public, with whom 
. alone rests the judgment. That suit, he added, was instituted at the 
Re instigation of the Positivist disciples of Comte, who wished thus to 
protest against the last doctrines of their master. 

Th their sentence, the tribunal rejected the demand founded on the 
plea of insanity of the testator; declared that justice could not interfere 
with the fulfilment of the wish so formally expressed by Auguste Comte 
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of having his works submitted in their entirety to the judgment of the 
public; but ordered the suppression of those passages in his will reflecting 
injuriously on the character of the widow Comte. 

So much for this celebrated trial. The posthumous works of Comte, 
the suppression of which was the real aim of the petitioner, or rather 
petitioners, will soon see the light, and it may prove interesting to see 
what effect they may produce upon, and what will be the demeanour of, 
the admirers of the philosopher whom an eminent F.R.S. styles “‘ greater 
than Bacon,” on this side of the Channel. Will they fall in with the 
JSancies and hallucinations of their late lord and master and turn a new 
leaf, or will they cry out Madness, and, like the old widowed lady try to 
cast a veil over his follies? G. Damani. 


A SHAKER ON THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The persistent and inconsistent efforts of the Protestants to force 
their Bible as a text book into the public schools, for the children of all 
religious and unreligious people to be instructed òut of, and into their 
particular theological system, has given rise to much angry controversy, 


thereby feeding the fires of the ‘‘old world’”—Church and State ` 


irreligious feuds. 

The Protestants, as being the present majority and dominant element 
in this country, should carefully govern themselves by the radical prin- 
ciples of the American government. Then, when the Catholics, or 
Mormons, or some other sect in the coming future, shall have become 
(as the indications are that they will) the majority and dominant party 
in the political world, they will demand a like obedience to American 
principles of civil government, and we shall thus reap the benefit of 
timely self-restraint. 

The Church and State business is the great issue of the day. The 
primary principles that our civil government is purely materialistic, is 
lost sight of by all sects and parties, and hence the controversy now 
pending and agitating society to its foundation. Jew and Christian, 
Mohammedan and Hindoo, Pantheist and Deist, all, without distinction, 
have equal civil rights in property, in person, in the sexual relations, 
in belief or in unbelief, one with another; more especially is this true in 
all public institutions, the common schools included. Let this foundation 
be kept sacred and respected by all citizens, and the next generation 
will be homogeneous. 

As the civil government represents all the people, and is supported 
by taxes paid by all the inhabitants of the State or Nation, and as the 
common schools are governmental institutions, as much so as West 
Point, or the army and navy, so let them be purely materialistic, because 
all people, without exception, believe alike in matter, and in reading 
and writing, in grammar, geography, and geology, and, indeed, in the 
whole circle of the sciences, all of which have relation to matter. These, 
not the theologies, are common property; therefore, let the public school 
houses be union meeting places for all the people in the persons of their 
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representatives—the children, and pupils of whatever age, nation, class 
or sect, or theology. 

In violation of this fundamental principle of civil liberty, the Catholics 
have been driven to establishing separate schools, for which they have. 
drawn public money; and thus their children are being educated not as 
American citizens, by the State, but as Roman Catholics. And tho 
same is the case with the Protestant and Mormon sects. These will 
grow up separate and distinct classes, ‘‘ hateful to and hating one 
another.” 

Whereas, the true American common school system, carried out in 
the enlightened, liberal spirit of its originators, and of the materialistic 
founders of the government, would raise up a liberty-loving band of 
brethren and sisters in the commonwealth, who would know that “eternal 
vigilance” is not only its price, but also that its inestimable blessings 
are cheap enough at that. F. W. Evans. 


[We call attention to the communication of Elder Evans, in relation 
to the Bible and the common schools, which we publish in this issue. 
Tt is, we believe, coming to be generally conceded by the friends of our 
common school system, without regard to sect, that the work of the 
teacher should be confined to those studies which do not trench upon 
theology. Religion and theology, thinks Elder Evans, may be taught 
at home, at church, and in the sunday school. So think we.—American 
Paper. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 


TWO MORNINGS WITH THE HEALERS. 


[This curious experience will be read with interest. Our readers have been 
favoured before with communications from the same pen. ] aie 


A rew months ago I was suffering a good deal from the ill-will of cer- 
tain of the outward world for my belief in Spiritualism, and, I may add, 
for my writings on that most important subject. But this was not all. 
I was at that time, also, frequently awakened from my sleep by angry, 
frowning, distorted faces, which caused violent beatings of the heart, 
accompanied, sometimes, with severe pain in that region, upsetting my 
whole system and making me very unwell. Iwas awake one night, 
this—In my sleep, it appeared that a person in the flesh, whom I had 
cause to believe held me in dislike for my opinions, was trying to 
smother me by compressing my mouth and nostrils. Soon after I 
called on M. Jacob, the healer; he said, at once, after I told him my case, 
“You defy these spirits when you ought to pray for them; by defying 
them, you only make them worse.” I had already known this in 
theory, but did not put it into practice in the present instance. I had 
defied them, though I had not told M. Jacob so; they were so numerous 
and had such savage faces, so full of hate, and they caused me so much 
‘bodily pain that, knowing I was right and they were wrong, my organ 
of pugnacity got the better of my eneen daor not of my faith; so, 
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i A T was thus awoke, I certainly did not aise give them blessings 


for curses. 
I left M. Jacob with the view of calling on nt again, he saying that 
I should probably be no better at first, but that I should be eventually. 


Two or three days afterwards I called on Messrs Herne & Williams. Mr. 


Herne was out, and Mr. Williams said that nothing was ready, but if I 
liked I could have a seance. The seance room is, as is now well 
known, the back drawing-room containing chairs and a table; we 
entered the back drawing-room from the front drawing-room ; the back 
drawing-room was then as light as the front room. Mr. Williams shut 
the folding doors and pulled down the blinds, and having thus 
darkened the room, he sat at one end of the table, and I at the other; 
and in these our respective places we each remained during the whole 
seance. ‘We very soon heard John King’s voice, and I talked to him 
for twenty minutes or half-an-hour as I should talk to a kind, sympa- 
thising friend in the flesh, to whom I could unburden my heart; for 
John King has a kind heart, depend upon that. We spoke on sub- 
jects that I am sure Mr. Williams knew nothing about, but which cer- 
tainly John King did, and he gave me two extraordinary tests concern- 
ing persons long deceased. At the early part of the seance I was 
sitting with the left hand flat on the table but with the right leaning 
on its side so that my thumb and fingers formed a sort of cup. Between 
the thumb and fingers I felt something inserted. Mr. Williams cer- 
tainly could not see my hand, and he was sitting quietly in his place, 
occasionally joining the conversation, as he did throughout the seance. 
That which was inserted right into my palm was soft and fresh to feel, 
like the soft, fresh stalk of a spring flower; the flower itself rested on 


my thumb and forefinger, I put up my left ‘hand and felt that it was a 


tulip; after the seance I found it to be a bright yellow one just gathered. 
John King asked me to keep the flower, which I have done and placed 
it in a Testament over the 17th verse of the 11th chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 


to bear from some of the outward world. Ah,” John King said, ‘see 
how they treat me!” I said, “I sometimes wish my time was up, 
sometimes not,” to which J ohn King replied —<* You are not going yet, 


you have a deal more work to do before you go.” There was a short - 


silence, and I felt something material passing over the left side of my 
head, over the left side of my chest, my left shoulder, and upper part of 
the back on that side. I believe it was a voice tube, but I did not put 
up my hand to feel it. This continued for perhaps two minutes, and 
the voice then spoke again, saying, ‘‘ That will do you good.” John 
King then requested me to call on two well-known Spiritualists in the 
neighbourhood and. to convey to them his friendly greetings; he asked 
me also to convey the same to M. Jacob. Having fortunately found 
the two former gentlemen at home and given the messages, I went next 
to the residence of M. Jacob, who said at once: ‘‘ You are much better 


than when you were here last.” ‘‘ Yes,” I replied, ‘‘I have just been 


magnetised by John King, who sends you kindly greetings.” M. Jacob 


remarked that he had never heard John King. I interpreted this to a 


re the seance was ended I made some remarks about what I had- 
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gentleman present, who immediately arranged that M. Jacob and his 
friend, who speaks English, should accompany him to a seance with 
Messrs. Herne and Williams on a day named. 

I have taken M. Jacob’s advice, and have, invariably since, addressed 
spirits who awake me at night and with sinister words or looks, with 
kindly words—something in this way: ‘‘ Dear brothers, children of the 
same Almighty Father, we shall all loye each other in God’s good 
time,” with a few words of prayer. But these night visitations became 
very soon far less frequent and less painful in their effects, and now 
they appear to have left me, although the smothering process (but not 
‘by the same individual as before) seemed to be again attempted not 
many nights back, but I found myself laughing at the attempt in my 
sleep, and I awoke laughing. Now, pleasant, thoughtful faces and 
kind voices greet me as I am falling asleep, and sometimes awake me 
with a kind message, conveying information before I can receive 
it in the course of events, as they have done more or less for years. I 
neyer had a communication through my own mediumship when wide 
awake in my life. Rappings have occasionally occurred in my presence 
at night, but although I have questioned these rappings to answer in 
the usual form, they have never once, to my knowledge or memory, 
done so; though they have ceased at my request, after I have asked if 
I could help them by my prayers, and indeed prayed on the hypothesis. 
About the first question I ever asked at a seance was, ‘‘ Will the spirits 
answer me?” ‘These words were written in a paper well doubled up 
which I had written at home and took out of my pocket so doubled at 
the time. In this state I placed the note on a planchette, which 
immediately wrote—‘‘ They will answer you in slumbers.” My note 
was then opened before several people, and my question was then read 
after the answer. As I had been at that period subject to these night 
messages for some time, as well as when waking in the morning or 
during a day nap, the answer displaying a knowledge which I had then, 
perhaps, imparted to no person in the flesh, surprised me, prol ably, 
more than ary one else at the seance. A fow days after, I asked the 
following question in the same way: ‘‘ Will the spirits answer me by 
writing ?” to which I received the following reply, ‘‘ Be content—sleep.” 
And I am content. This occurred about twelve years ago. AUDAX. 


A SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH FROM FLORENCE. 
LETTER FROM BARON KIRKUP. 
Florence, Casa Castagni Lungarno Torregiani, July 14, 1871. 


Drar Sir—Let me thank you for the Year Book, which I have 
received. 

I enclose a photograph which you may reproduce and publish if you 
think it profitable to you, not otherwise.* ‘The history of it is this :— 


* The photograph is coloured very neatly in a broad stripe down the robe and 
round the neck like a trimming. Hundreds have seen it, and it is on view at the 
Progressive Library, till copies can be obtained from Italy. It is a beautiful 
specimen of spirit photography. 
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I have four American photographs with spirits not very distinct. 
The faces of two of them are perfect blanks, not a feature. A young 
lady from Leghorn, Miss Paolina Carboni is on a visit to my daughter 
and has become a medium by my magnetising her. She sees her late sister 
Annina when sleeping, every evening, in company with our usual spirits. 
T made her ask A. if she would be present in a portrait; she promised 
she would, and appointed the hour and place. We went punctually; I 
had never been there before. The man’s name seems German (see 
the back of the card, ‘‘Schemboche’’) but I found the young man who 
operated was an Italian from Turin—I had never seen him before. I 
warned him not to remove any marks he might perceive on the back- 
ground of the portrait, as there might be traces of another figure. To 
my surprise, he said that at Turin it happened to him to produce spirits. 
The portrait was taken most rapidly and we went away and promised 


` to call in three days for the photographs. 


When we went there we found the spirit Annina had kept her word. 
It is a faultless likeness in size and feature. So Miss C. and my 
daughter and I agreed, and when we showed it to her mother, Madame 
C., she kissed it, and cried, and said, ‘“‘ The likeness is perfect.” Ihave 
told the man to preserve the glass. Now for what followed. My Italian 
mediums have always described the colours of the dregs of the first class 
of spirits as three colours—Color di Angelo (rose colour), Celeste (sky 
blue}, and white, in which they were confirmed by Judge Edmonds, 
Mr. Walcot, &c., besides my spirits, Regina, Dante, Isaac, Giovanni, 
&e., &e. asked Annina what colours she wore, and I prepared some 
water colours and pencils, and left them on a table with a photo., at 
night, and when I got up next day, I found it tinted as you hereby see. 
I have copied the colours very ewactly from the original which I have 
kept here. This is a step beyond the photographs of America. The 
colours were added in the night, not in my presence, but the great test is 
the choice of the right ones, and their resemblance to shot silk, colewrs 
changeantes, described by spirits, and above all the truth of the likeness 
face, and figure. It is the first experiment I have seen in Florence,— 
you may make use of my name as I can answer for the truth of it, and 
am neither afraid nor ashamed. I beg to be remembered to Mr. 
Damiani, Mr. Peebles, Mr. and Mrs. Guppy, and all friends.—Very 
sincerely yours, 

SEYMOUR KIRKOP. 


P.S.—The colours of the photo. may possibly have been added by 
my daughter or the servants, but it is not probable that they could 
know what colours to choose amongst so many, and if they could have 
guessed, I have no doubt they would have plastered over the surface in 
a grosser manner than the spirit has done, and not in that delicate 


style, which is almost prismatic, and agrees with the descriptions | 


I have always.had of that class, the highest of the four orders—the 
second being white, the third brown, the fourth black. I have seen 
only the two first, but they have all been visible in my house to 
different mediums. My spirits have long ago declared re-incarnation 
to be a falsehood. It is therefore an injury to the cause. It is 
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against reason and common sense. It has no foundation but trance 
and writing mediums, for speculation, in which it was succesful, as its 
inventor died rich, though a needy and disreputable adventurer. My 
friend M. Pierart can tell you more about it, and I believe he is an 
honest man. Miss Blackwell gives no proof, nothing new; a great 
deal is substituted of common-place astronomy, geology, history, 
theology, tradition, &c. I never trusted the mere assertion of a 
somnambule or medium. I prefer a perfect’ physical demonstration to 
all the preachings of such pretenders, true or false as they may be. 
It is enough for me that they prove immortality by physical power, 
united with intelligence, in the presence of competent witnesses, so that 
I may not suspect my own imagination. 


MRS. HARDINGE’S DEPARTURE. 


As announced by us last month, a farewell conversazione was given 
to Mrs. Hardinge in St. George’s Hall, London, on 28th July, a full 
report of which appeared in The Medium, No TO. It was a large and 
enthusiastic gathering, and quite a credit to the cause, as well as an 
honour to the lady to whom it was a parting meeting. Mr. Gerald 
Massey, the well-known and beloved poet of the people, occupied the 
chair, and delivered one of the most remarkable addresses that has ever 
been offered in behalf of Spiritualism. We hear that it is about to 
appear as a separate publication. Mr. Peebles gave a very useful 
speech on the status of Spiritualism in America; and Mrs. Hardinge 
delivered an oration of great power in which she presented a succinct 
review of Spiritualism. We were in error last month in publishing an 
address from the pen of Mr. Massey. At the meeting in question 


.Mr. N. F. Daw read the following address from the Spiritualists of 


England to Mrs. Hardinge-Britten:—‘“‘ Beloved and esteemed friend,— 
as you are about to return to the land of your adoption after eight 
months’ sojourn amongst us, we cannot allow the event to transpire 
without this formal acknowledgment of the great pleasure and profit your 
visit has afforded us personally, and the unspeakable advantages the 
cause of Spiritualism has reaped from your able advocacy. The Sunday 
services conducted by you have elevated Spiritualism into a rational 
and scientific expression of the religious principle in man. Without the 
accessories of fashionable worship, you have taught us that all the 
requirements of man’s religious nature, intellectual, affectional, and 
aspirational, may be supplied from the never-failing and eternal source 
of spiritual life and being—God with us. You have shown that ‘The 
Religion of the Divine Humanity,’ while definite and certain as any 
problem in science, is also capable of unlimited expansion as the mind 
of man deyelopes; and while it presents a basis for law and order in the 
administration of Spiritualism, its tendency is not to fossilise the 
thoughts of Spiritualists with a creedal and fixed form of expression. 


Aided by the printing-press, your orations have been uttered to 


thousands weekly, and your ministrations have had a general effect on 
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the public mind. The Press has been influenced thereby to respect 
the intellectual purposes of this movement; and in those important 
centres you have visited, the admiration and-judgment of thousands 
have been excited in favour of Progressive principles. You have 
visited us in our homes, and your cheerful, sympathetic, and kindly 
manner has been to us an unperishable memory of the beautiful and — 
good in human life. We have found you not only highly gifted 
with intellectual endowments and spiritual inspiration, but, what is 
above and beyond all, we have realised that you area true woman, 
living out in your intercourse with the world the sublime principles enunci- 
ated by your voice. We deeply regret that we have to part with you fora 
time. It has been the warmly-cherished desire of many hearts that you 
would make this country your dwelling-place, and promote the cause of 
Progress in a manner for which you are so fitted, and which we so much 
require. We live in the full assurance that you will return to us again 
at no distant day to occupy a field which your recent labours will have 
somewhat prepared for you. With you go, as a living presence, our 
warmest sympathies and heartfelt affections, and though thousands of 
miles may intervene between us, yet our spirits will as one meet in the 
grand aspiration which unites all souls to the universal Father and 
Source of Being. We fervently pray that you may be carried in 
safety, with those you love, to those you love across the wide ocean, 
that blessings may follow you in all your wanderings in the Far West, 
and that when we have the pleasure of meeting you again, your being 
will be further enriched by the fruits of a good and useful life, and the 
constant reception of angel-teaching. ‘Till then, farewell! (Signed), J. 
Burns, chairman of the committee.” : 

_ Miss Cooper, Mrs. Hicks, and others enlivened the evening by 
appropriate singing, and at the close Mrs. Hicks sung ‘The Spirit 
Voice,” the music of which was composed by herself for the occasion, 
the words by A.‘ R. Phillips, Esq. The song and music have since been 
published, and will no doubt become favourites. Mrs. Hardinge 
accompanied by Mrs. Floyd her mother, sailed from Liverpool on 

- 10th August. 


—i 


J. M. PEEBLES. 
This much respected co-worker in the cause of Progress, after a 
short visit to this country, has just returned to America. He reached 
London on July 14, and sailed from Liverpool on August 24. His 
companion was Elder F. W. Evans. Mr. Peebles’ mission was strictly a 


business one, and at his own request as private as possible. His main  — 


purpose was to make arrangemenis for re-printing an edition of that 
wonderful book the Anacalypsis by Godfrey Higgins. He has received 
estimates from Mr. Nisbet, to prepare a clearly printed yet portable edition 
in 4 vols., to be published as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers 
_ present themselves. The price when published will be £3 3s., but the 
= price to subscribers is fixed, 10s. 6d. per vol. Similar rates will be made 
_ in America, where a goodly number of subscribers have been already 
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obtained. Though the subject has been scarcely mooted in this country, 
yet several names have been sent in for the list of subscribers. There 
is no wonder at this, for the work has been eagerly purchased for years 
past at 6 guineas. No doubt the first volume will soon go to press. 

Mr. Peebles had another object in view—to collect facts for the second 
issue of the Year Book of Spiritualism. In this respect he has been very 
successful. It may be stated here that all who read this notice are 
earnestly solicited to send in to our office such facts as they may be 
cognisant of. This we particularly request our foreign readers to do, 
as the scope of the publication is to embrace the whole world. 

Our friend addressed several meetings in London, Bradford, Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool, &c., and produced a very favourable impression, 
which Mr. Peebles always does where he is allowed to be heard. The 
consequence was, that he left our shores with quite a number of earnest 
invitations to speak in various places. It would not have been difficult 
to have found him full employment for the winter, but it is a question 
whether his health would have been sustained in this climate. 

We were favoured with a perusal of ‘‘The Spiritual Pilgrim,” a 
biography of Mr. Peebles, by the Rey. J. O. Barrett, now being prepared 
for publication by W. White & Co., Boston. It is a most interesting 
work and will be eagerly sought for by many in this country. 

Though the visit of our friend was short, yet, for it, we in common 
with many are grateful. We are always glad to meet any of our 
American brethren. To them we owe much, and we only wish they 
could favour us with their presence oftener. 


, 


A GENEROUS PATRON. 


Tt has been the desire of not a few of our readers to see a uniform 
edition of the works of Mr. J. W. Jackson, now scattered in various 
serials and separate treatises. His contributions to the Anthropological 
Review would make a most interesting volume; his ‘‘ Myths of Anti- 
quity” another; and his various other contributions to Human Nature 
would make one or two good volumes. At the present time, there 
is a proposal on paper for a re-issue of his “Lectures on Phenology,” 
a new edition of which we hope to see soon, uniform with ‘‘ Ethnology 
and Phrenology as a Guide to the Historian,” already in the book 
market. A gentleman who does not care to have his name made public, 
expressed a desire that the series of papers entitled ‘“ The Symbolism of 
Nature” should be published as a separate work, and offered to advance 
one third of the cost. When he was informed that Mr. Jackson had 
another work on hand, ‘‘Man, considered Physically, Intellectually, 
Morally, and Spiritually,” in a state of preparation, this gentleman waived 
his preference for the other work in favour of this one, and now offers 
to defray one third of the cost of publication. The work in question is 
in course of being written, and has been announced to appear in 4 parts, 
1s. each. We hope to see the first part in print soon, and that it will 
be the beginning of a series of goodly volumes, filled with choice 
thoughts of Mr. Jackson so choicely expressed. : 
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A VALUABLE TREATISH. 


Tar Mentrau Cure by Rey. W. F. Evans is a book already in the 
hands of many of our readers. To create for such a meritorious work 
a wider circulation, through the kindness of the publisher we offer it 
this month for 2s. As it has been lengthily reviewed by us already we 
make no further remark as to the nature of the work. It is indeed, 
sufficiently well known to induce all who desire to possess one of the 
most suggestive treatises of the age to avail themselves of our offer. 


MISCELLANEA. 


~ Darwin Ourponn.—A New Tarory or DEVELOPMENT. —Àn ingeni- 
ous Irishman says that ‘‘ cucumber” is derived from an ancestor of 
his—‘‘ Jeremiah King.” And he proves it thus:—‘‘ Jeremiah King, 
Jeremy King, Jerry King, Gherkin—cucumber!” 


Prayinc Macutnes.—Chests revolving on an axis, and covered with 
` prayers in large gold letters, aro frequently placed in the Buddhist 
temples among the Mongols, in order that persons who cannot read 
may come and turn them round, which is considered as efficacious as if 
they recited the prayer. 


Smoxine Two HUNDRED AND Firry Years Aco.—Little did our fore- 
fathers think that the rage for smoking would be carried to the extent 
it is in our day, for we find the following notice, which we extract from 
the proceedings and debates in the House of Commons:—‘* Wednesday, 
18th April, 1621.—Sir William Stroud moved that he ‘would have 
tobacco banished wholly out of the kingdom, and that it may not be 
brought in from any part nor used amongst us;' and Sir Grey Palmer 
said ‘that if tobacco be not banished it will overthrow one hundred men 
in England, for now it is so common that I have seen ploughmen take 
it as they are at plough.’” 


Hinpoo Brnrer.—lt is a notion deeply rooted in the mind of all 
Hindoos, often repeated in the Vedas, and variously explained by the 
different schools of Brahmanic philosophy, that the visible world and 
everything relating to it is only the transient manifestation of the Deity, 
without real or permanent existence; that the confinement of the human 
soul, itself an emanation of the Divine Spirit, in a perishable body, 
subject to all the accidents of matter, is a state of misery; and that 
every effort of a man during life should be directed towards ensuring 
the entire emancipation of his soul after death, that is, not only its 
liberation from the necessity of undergoing another birth, and being 
again invested with a body, but altogether its release from individual 
existence, and its direct return to a lasting union with the Divine 
Being. This notion, developed in a peculiar manner, forms likewise 
the basis of the Buddha creed.—Art. “ Buddha” —Nat. Ency. 
history of five cities; Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, and London. 
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_ performed by Aquinas during his life are likewise described by Roman 
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Tan Power or Dricxens’s Parnsos.—I am reminded of an anecdote 
which shows in a very strong light the extraordinary sway Dickens 
exercises over the hearts even of those ‘unused to the melting mood.” 
Mrs. Henry Siddons, a neighbour and intimate friend of the late Lord — 
Jeffrey, who had free license to enter his house at all hours unannounced, 
and come and go as she listed, opened his library door one day very 
gently to look if he was there, and saw enough at a glance to convince 
her that her visit was ill-timed. The hard critic of ‘‘The Edinburgh” 
was sitting in his chair, with his head on the table, in deep grief. As 
Mrs. Siddons was delicately retiring, in the hope that her entrance 
had been unnoticed, Jeffrey raised his head and kindly beckoned 
her back. Perceiving that his cheek was flushed and his eyes 
suffused with tears, she apologised for her intrusion, and begged 
permission to withdraw. When he found that she was seriously 
intending to leave him, he rose from his chair, took her by both hands, 
and led her toaseat. Lord Jefirey (log. )—“ Don’t go, my dear friend. 
I shall be right again in another minute.” Mrs. H. Siddons—‘T had 
no idea that you had had any bad news or cause for grief, or I would 


not have come. Is any one dead?” Lord Jeffrey— Yes, indeed I’m 


a great goose to have given way so; but I could not help it. You'll be 
sorry to hear that little Nelly—Boz’ s little Nelly—is dead.” The fact 
was, Jeffrey had just received the last number then out of ‘The Old 


_ Curiosity Shop,” and had been thoroughly overcome by its pathos.— 
Memoir of Charles Young, Tragedian. 


Tuomas Aguinas—We make the following extract from a bio- 
graphical sketch of this great man:—The day of his death (the 7th 
March, a.D. 1274) was marked, as ancient legends relate, by several 
miraculo | phenomena. A brilliant star, which had been suspended 
oyer the monastery during the whole period of his sickness, was 
suddenly extinguished. One Paul of Aquila, an inquisitor at Naples, 
saw and heard “him in conversation with the Apostle Paul, and then 
beheld them both depart to the regions of light and bliss. Albert the 
Great was seated at dinner at Cologne, when abruptly, and with tears 
in his eyes, he rose, and informed those around him, how by a secret 
intimation he had assurance that Aquinas, the light of the Church, was 
no more. He rejoined his disciple, however, at least in the Paradise of 


Dante, where he stands on his right hand :— 


‘Questi che m’ èa destra più vicino 
Frate e maestro fammi ; ed esso Alberto 
E'di Cologna ed io Thomas d'Aquino.” 
The departed likewise appeared to his kinsman (gerinano,) the Count 
ď’Aquino, in a vision, and placed a letter in his hands; which, when 
the Count awoke and had procured a light, he perceived to be inscribed 


in brilliant characters of more than human artifice and beauty, with 


these mysterious words: ‘‘To-day I am beeomea doctor in Jerusalem.” 

He immediately made inquiry concerning the health of his relative, and 
learned that he had died on the same night. This last marvel is related 
with much gravity by our own chronicler, Trivet. Many prodigies 
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Catholic writers, who are not, however, always equally careful to record 
a reply which he had the courage to make to Innocent IV., and which 
in the historian’s eye outshines the repute of many miracles. Once, 
on paying court to that pontiff, he found much money spread out before 
him. ‘You see,” observed Innocent, ‘‘that the Church is no longer 
in that age in which she said, ‘Silver and gold have I none.’” ‘True, 
holy Father,” replied Aquinas, ‘‘and therefore it is that she can no 
longer say to the sick of the palsy, ‘Take up thy bed and walk.” It 
is, however, curious, that he was canonised by John XXII., the most 
rapacious of all popes, who is said on that occasion to have remarked, 
that it was not so necessary in the case of Aquinas, as of some others, 
to be very rigid as to the proofs of his supernatural performances, since 
he had other commanding claims on the gratitude of the Church. 


Mr. Rusxiy’s Girt to THE Propne.—Mr. Ruskin announces in Fors 
Clavigera that he has received the money for some property he sold in 
the beginning of the year. He has resolved to give £1000 to the 
public, and has requested his man of business to invest that sum in 
Consols in the names of two men of honour. ‘This is his scheme as to 
what is to be done with it:—‘‘I will tell you a little more of what we 
are to do with this money as it increases. First, let whoever gives us 
any, be clear in their minds that it is a gift. Itis not an investment. 
It is a frank and simple gift to the British people; nothing of it comes 
back to the giver. But also, nothing of it is to be lost. The money is 


not to be spent in feeding Woolwich infants with gunpowder. It is to. 


be spent in dressing the earth and keeping it—in feeding human lips—in 
clothing human bodies—in kindling human souls. First of all, I say, 
in dressing the earth. As soon as the fund reaches any sufficient 
amount, the trustees shall buy with it any kind of land offered them at 
just price in Britain, rock, moor, marsh, or sea-shore—it matters 
not what, so it be English ground, and secured to us. Then, we 
will ascertain the absolute best that can be made of every acre. 
We will first examine what flowers and herbs it naturally bears; 


„every wholesome flower that it will grow shall be sown in its wild 


places, and every kind of fruit-tree that can prosper; and arable and 
pasture land extended by every expedient of tillage, with humble and 
simple cottage dwellings under faultless sanitary regulation. Whatever 
piece of land we begin to work upon, we shall treat thoroughly at once, 
putting unlimited manual labour on it, until we have every foot of it 
under as strict care as a flower garden; and the labourers shall be paid 
sufficient, unchanging wages; and their children educated compulsorily 
in agricultural schools inland, and naval schools by sea, the indispen- 
sable first condition of such education being that the boys learn either to 
ride or to sail; the girls to spin, weave, and sew, and at a proper age to 
cook all ordinary food exquisitely ; the youth of both sexes to be disciplined 
daily in the strictest practice of vocal music; and for morality, to be 
taught gentleness to all brute creatures, finished courtesy to each other, to 
speak truth with rigid care, and to obey orders with the precision of 
slaves. Then, as they get older, they are to learn the natural history 


‘of the place they live in—to know Latin, boys and girls both—and the 
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Now, to what extent I may be able to carry this plan into execution, I 
know not; but to some visible extent, with my own single hand, I can, 
and will, if I live.” 


Inmorratiry.—Can any human being doubt his own immortality ?— 
doubt that this unsatisfactory, incomplete, and uncertain life is but the 
prelude to a grand, harmonious, and eternal existence—a life worthy 
of the name? Are not the weary and monotonous hours bearing us on 
with unflagging speed to that point in the future where the star-eyed 
angel of death, or rather of life, waits to welcome back the soul to that 
perfect and permanent life for which it was created? When despairing 
love stands at the grave of its dear one, cut down, perchance, in early 
manhood, with all its wealth of love and beauty, intellect and goodness, 
seemingly utterly lost—such anguish could not be borne without death 
or madness did not the Eternal Spirit whisper that the death of the 
body is the birth of the soul? Let, then, the worldly be warned, 
and the mourning cheered. These feeble and imperfect eyes of ours 
do not see all that is around us; but the instincts and longings of the 
soul are of heaven, and should be studied, as they point to the truth. 


MUSIC FROM THE SPIRIT SHORE. 


Tar outward world is dark and drear 
When friends we love are seen no more; 
But hark, their happy song we hear 
In music from the spivit-shore. 


We wake no more by night to mourn; 
They are not lost but gone before ; 

And still their loving thoughts are borne 
In music from the spirit-shore. 


With cheerful steps to Heaven we move; 
Our mortal toils-will soon be o'er ; 
Then all the Angels of our love 
Will greet us on the spirit-shore. 


Our Father-God, for this we pray: 
That we may bear thine image more, 
And do thy will in love alway, 
Like Angels on the spirit-shore. 


T. L. HARRIS. 


SANDS OF THOUGHT. 


There are steps and stages in every movement when it is wiser to 
pause than to move onwards. Don’t boast of your faith in the calm 
and the sunshine; wait till the storm and the darkness settle down upon 
you. Alas! my dear afflicted brother, think not that thou art the 
only Daniel of the age—depend upon it we are all more or less in the 
lion’s den. Foolish and ill-informed persons who oppose science on 
religious’ grounds, do no harm to science; they only do harm to the 
cause of that religion which they so unwisely advocate.—J. W. 
JACKSON. 
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EXPLANATION 
OF THE NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND -CHEMICAL 
ACTION OF THE ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE, LOTION, 
AND SALVES; WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 
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CHEMICAL attraction unites particles possessed of different pro- 
perties, and is termed the affinity or attraction of composition ; 
which, by uniting two or more bodies, forms a substance, the 
properties of which are different to those which either of the bodies 
possessed before their union. Fermentation diminisles the power 
of this attraction of composition or chemical affinity, resolves the 
union, and therefore the particles disunite and sgparate. Septic 
action induces putrefaction ; Antiseptic prevents ald arrests Septic 
action, decomposition, and putrefaction: Inflammatory action, 
leading to Kermentive Decomposition, forms the basis or source of 
almost all disease in human beings or in animals, and to which 
diseased symptoms in general are traceable. 

The Antiseptic Medicine, Lotion, Salves, &c., act as reliable 
preventives of Septic and Inflammatory fermentive action. Anti- 
septic, by virtue of its inherent affinity for caloric, removes it when 


‘in excess, and, along with it, the effete or decomposing matter— 


arresting at same time the progress of decomposition. It is quickly 
attracted thereto, in whatever part of the system it may be located ; 
and to that part first which presents the greatest quantity of decom- 
posing matter. This appropriation continues until partial satiation, 
at the seat of the disease, permits the minor symptoms to participate 
and gradually subside under ie influence of the remedy; after 
which it acts upon the bowels as a mild aperient, supplementing 
the efforts of nature; and it has therefore been deemed advisable 
to regulate the dose by a graduated or sliding scale, so as to meet 
all requirements arising from the nature and stage of the disease, 


_and the difference in age, sex, habit, constitution, &c., &c. 


It is proper to remark, once wud for all, that the Antiseptic is 
perfectly free from any deleterious matter ; is a safe and innocent 
medicine ; a reliable constitutional alterative and tonic, under all 
circumstances ; and therefore as suitable for Infants and Young 
Children as for Adults ; and should, in all cases, be diluted—say in 
the proportion of one of medicine to ten or twenty of water—the 
quantity of water being immaterial, within these limits, zf the whole 
of the mixture be taker. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 


ist. Commence with two to four drops for Infants ; half, to one 
teaspoonful for adults—intermediate ages in proportion ; and as all 
medicines lose their potency by continuous use, the dose should 
occasionally be discontinued for a time, and then resumed—thus 
administering it in courses, 


SE; 


ond. If; in these proportions, it should act 48 an apetient, rêducë ; 
if not, increase the dose until the bowels be slightly acted tipon ; 
then reduce sufficiently to avoid purging. 7 » 

3rd. It is better to begin below and gradually increase the dose 
until the bowels be slightly acted upon, than to give too large a 
dose at first, and then reduce—as the system will not take up arid 
retain more than its requirements; and any superfluity will pass off 
along with the feeces—though it may cause unnecessary and incon- 
venient purging. } l 

4th. A larger dose may be taken at night than in the morning to 
produce the like éffect, and without acting as an aperient ; and thus, 
remaining longer in the system in its passage along the primee vise, 
will be more effectual in grappling with the disease. 

In Inflaminatory Diseasés.—The Antiseptic Remedy effectually 
checks and arrests diseases of the inflammatory type, whether local 
or general. Local inflammation consists in an excess of caloric, or 
animal heat, in the part affected ; and if not removed, or lessened, 
becomes more fixed and intensified, and ultimately burns up and 
exhausts the cellular fatty lubricant, the lymphatics, and the very 
substance of the flesh itself, the membranous substance of the 
bones which retains the earthy compounds in its interstices, and 
calcines them—destroying continuity of texture and elasticity ; the 
joints lose their strength and flexibility, and become so stiff as to 
be deprived of all motion ; chalky concretions are formed on the 
outside of the joints, and the suffering becomes intense and insup- 
portable, In all such cases the Antiseptic medicine and Lotion will 
prove reliable curatives and anodynes. The peculiarity of the action 
of the Antiseptic, when applied as a topical remedy, consists in its 
quick and powerful attraction of aloric through the pores to the 
surface of the skin—aided by the stimulus of friction.. (See Treatise 
on the Diseases of Juman Beings, pp. 17, 27 to 45, and 54 to 62.) 


In Fever and Secondary Fever, Small Pox, Measles 
Eruptions, &c,, &c.—In Fever, the Medicine should, be adminis- 
tered freely from the beginning; and when local inflammation 
runs high, the outward application is useful from the outset. 
If the body be sponged all over, the Lotion abstracts the 
excess of caloric, and thus reduces the temperature of the 
system below what is required to sustain inflammatory 
fermentive action. In the case of coldness of the limbs, 
or other parts of the body, bathe freely with the Lotion, full 
strength, and rub it firmly in with the hand, until the natural 
temperature be restored. In eruptive fevers, such as small-pox, 
measles, miliary fever, &c., all outward application of the Antiseptic 
Lotion should be avoided, until the medicine has been taken 
sufficiently to arrest the inflammatory fermentive action at the 
source; when the outward manifestation will begin to die off, 
through the stopping of the supply of fermentive matter from 
within. At this period, a weak dilution of the Antiseptic may be 
used, say a tablespoonful of the Lotion, to half-a-pint of water ; 
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and the whole body may be equally moistened over with a feather ; 
and such a topical application cannot fail to prove a grateful 
refrigerant. 

x In Infammation of the Substance of the Brain, and its 
Enveloping Membranes, leading to Delirium, Insanity, and 
Idiocy—Apply a cloth wrung out ofthe Antiseptic Lotion, full 
strength ; frequently remove and shake the cloth till cold, and again 
apply it. In severe cases this may be repeated every five, ten, or 
fifteen minutes. In great emergencies, such as a determination of 
blood to the head, resulting frequently in congestion, extravasation, 
and apoplexy, and where instant relief is absolutely necessary, wet 
the hands over with one or two teaspoonfuls of the Lotion, and run 
the fingers under the hair, so as to come in contact with the skin, 
using slight friction. Relief will generally be obtained in a few 
minutes ; when the head may be sponged over with cold water to 
wash off the Antiseptic. The medicine should be administered 
from the beginning as a constitutional alterative. (See Treatise on 
the Diseases of Human Beings, p. 57, 101, 107.) 


In Inflammation of the Stomach and Bowels, or of other 
Internal Parts.—Sponge well over the parts affected with the Anti- 
septic Lotion, full strength, rubbing it in firmly with the hand. In 
emergencies, apply cloths wrung out of the Antiseptic Lotion, full 
strength ; frequently remove and re-saturate the cloths, and again 
apply them. In some cases, the caloric rising quickly to the surface 
of the skin, causes irritation. If so, sponge over the part with cold 
water, allowing it to evaporate from the skin ; and again apply the 
cloth. (See Treatise on the Diseases of Human Beings, p. 58.) 


In Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Catelepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, 
Tetanus, Bindi Cramp, Crone &c., &¢.—The Anti- 
Septic Remedy effectually cuts short all attacks, relaxes spasms ; 
and, if the medicine be continued as a constitutional dose, it will 
speedily restore the equilibrium, and prevent any relapse, or recur- 
rence. These should be properly classed under nervous diseases. 
(See Treatise on the Diseases of Human Beings, pp. 105, 107, 112, 


113, 114, 120.) 

In Inflammation of the Eyes, bathe two or three times a day 
with the Antiseptic Lotion, commencing with one teaspoonful to 
half a pint of water, and gradually increase the strength on each 
second or third application, until relieved. One or two doses of the 
Antiseptic Medicine will be found beneficial in correcting the 
humours, and will act as a powerful alterative, refrigerant, and anti- 
septic. (See Treatise on the Diseases of Human Beings, pp. 17, 
27, 60.) 

In Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
&c., &c.—Bathe freely over the parts affected with the Antiseptic 
Lotion, full strength, using as much friction with the hand as can 
be borne. In obstinate cases, apply cloths, as mentioned in the 
paragraph on Zzflammation of the Stomach and Bowels, or other 
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Internal Parts. Occasional doses of the medicine may be found 
useful in all cases in which the Lotion is applied, It will act 
powerfully as a constitutional alterative, refrigerant, antiseptic, and : 
tonic. (See Treatise on the Diseases of Human Beings, pp. 104 
and 114.) 

In Diarrhea, Cholera, Colic, Bellyache, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, 
and Dysentery, it acts like a charm; an unfailing strengthener of 
the human stomach, and the only reliable specific. Inflammatory 
fermentive action in the stomach and bowels is induced by a 
variety of causes,—such as fear, improper diet, uncleanliness, the 
presence of decomposing animal or vegetable matter, or a deficiency 
of oxygen, the one thing needful in the purification of the blood 
in passing through the lungs ; this deficiency permitting an accu- 
mulation of carbon, which, by depraving and inspissating the fluids, 
prevents free circulation, when impurity, stagnancy, and conse- 
quently fermentive action, ensues ; and, if not arrested, infects the 
blood, which quickly conveys the poisonous influence through the 
system; and if nature be not able to throw off the depraved 
putrescent matter in the humours, by the secretories, in the form of 
perspirable exhalations, scrofulous discharges, or cutaneous erup- 
tions, its retention will speedily result in febrile or other alarming 
diseases, which may be, one and all, quickly removed by the Anti- 
septic Medicine. Generally, two or three doses, if taken at the 
onset, and at short intervals, will be found sufficient. Its inherent 
alterative power will invariably prove a reliable curative. 


In more advanced stages, and in great emergencies, the dose 
should be repeated every five, ten, or fifteen minutes, as the nature, 
stage, and symptoms of the case may require. If the stomach 
should refuse to retain the Medicine sponge over the stomach and 
bowels with the Lotion, full strength. This will attract the excess’ 
of caloric to the surface, and thus lessen the violence of inflam- 
matory fermentive action within. Add to a teaspoonful of water, 
at this stage, a few drops of the Medicine; give a few drops of this 
mixture every five minutes, fo keep up a constant infiltration of 
the Remedy into the system, as it can bear it; then gradually 
increase the strength, if necessary. (See Treatise on the Diseases 
of Human Beings, pp. 75, 76, 79, 89:) 

For Sea Sickness, it relieves irritability, arrests its progress, 
and thereby make sea voyages not only endurable, but agreeable ; 
and parties who consider occasional sea-sickness necessary to 
remove the bile, will soon find that one or two doses of the Anti- 
septic removes the bile in the natural manner, and by the proper 
channel; and this more effectually than by the violent vomiting 
induced by sea-sickness—which has repeatedly resulted 27 rupture 
of a blood-vessel, and death, 

Sea-sickness may be prevented if the Antiseptic be taken before 


the symptoms are declared. It will act as a powerful tonic ; and 
if, at any time, the stomach should be unable to retain the Anti- 


a 


séptic a sufficient time to enable it to act decisively, the dose sage 
be immediately répeated, when the Medicine will be frequently 
retained: In this case, the septic fermentive action is generally at 
once arrested, the irritability overcome, and all inconvenience and 
unpleasant symptoms will speedily disappear. 


the Rep tos de a to Females, before and after 
Labour, as well as @uring the Period of Suffering; and at other 
Critical Periods.—The Patent Antiseptic Medicine prevents, and 
also arrésts inflammatory fermentive action, and, therefore, must 
nécessarily lessen the dangers attending labour. It prevents, and 
also PE G terror of the lying-in room, puerperal fever; and 
it Nastens and increases the certainty of recovery ; besides which, 
its beneficial action upon the milk must be of immense advantage 
to infants, dependent upon the mother for healthy nourishment. 
Repéat the dose; in such cases, twice a day, a few days before and 
after labour ; and Zuring the period of labour, if suspicious symp- 
tomis should supervene. 

In Amputation, or other Painful Operations.—F or military and 
other hospitals, the Patent Antiseptic Medicine and Lotion will be 
found invaluable as a specific for lessening the danger attending 
painful operations ; and, in many cases, rendering amputation un- 
necessary. A few preparatory doses, sufficient to‘impregnate the 
system, yi. not only lessen Siscepubility, but will prevent any dis- 
position to inflammatory action, and arrest the progress of mortifi- 
cation. If washed with the Patent Lotion—say equal parts of the 
solution and water—it will allay pain; deodorising the discharge ; 
and prove a reliable healing fluid. 


In Dropsy, Hemorrhage, os pete it checks, and effectually 
arrests the well-known symptoms; acting as a powerful absorbent, 
alterative, tonic, restorative, and antiseptic. (See Treatise on the 
Diseases of Husnan Beings, pp. 46 to 48, and 79.) : 


Toothache is relieved in a few minutes by the external application 
of the Antiseptic Lotion, full strength; to the skin of the face, over 
the portion of the jaw immediately exterior and over the tooth or 
teeth affected—using firm friction. The cure is effected by the Anti- 
septic abstracting the excess of fixed coloric from the nerve to the 
surface—thus arresting and exhausting inflammatory action. (See 
Treatise on the Diseases of Human Beingrs, Appendix, pp. 204, 138.) 


In Gangrene, Cancer, &c., &e.—Thie Antiseptic is the only 
reliable palliative and curative. (See ‘Treatise on the Diseases of 
Human Beings, pp. 65 to 70, 72, 73, 81, 92.) 


In Tumours, Running Sores, Abscess es, &c., take the Medicine 


fréély ; and a weak solution may be use:d to deodorise the offensive 


discharge, and act as healing fluid. (See Treatise on the Diseases 
of Human Beings, p. 81.) 


_ Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, Scalds, &c.—The treatment 
in these cases must be varied accorcling to the nature and extent 


e 
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of the injury sustained. The Antiseptic Salves are eminently 
adapted for these cases, being the most convenient and effective 
mode of applying the remedy. They may be washed out, on each 
occasion, with the Lotion, reduced strength, before applying the 
Salve. These remedies act in subduing inflammatory action, and 
promoting healthy functional action in the part ; and their action 
is remarkable and decisive. Further, they in, at once, a film 
over the part affected—excluding the air, like the natural skin ; 
aiding in the formation of the new skin underneath; preventing 
the return of inflammation ; and causing the part to heal without 
unnatural pain or suppuration, When first applied they cause 
severe smarting ; therefore, in extensive wounds, or burns, covering 
a large surface,—on the first application, the Salve No. 3 should 
be used, to make the pain less severe at the outset. In bruises and 
sprains it acts as a powerful discutient ; initiating and promoting 
a renewal of healthy functional action throughout the injured part. 
(See Treatise on the Diseases of Human Beings, pp. 81, 82,92, 195.) 


In Poisonous Bites of Reptiles, Mosquitoes, Wasps, and in 
Hydrophobia, the Antiseptic, if applied immediately, is a quick and 
certain cure ; it instantlv destroys the virus, and reduces the inflam- 
mation. The medicine should be taken internally, as an alterative, 
at same time, the moment an opportunity offers, to correct the 
humours, in case the virus should have infiltrated beyond the reach 
of any topical remedy. (See 7; realise on the Diseases of Human 
Beings, pp. 111, and Appendix, 194.) ‘ 

The Antiseptic Medicine and Lotion are CERTAIN REMEDIES 
in NERVOUS DISORDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ; a sine gua non 
in DOMESTIC AND FAMILY USE, both in the Nursery and Lying-in 
Room ; to the TRAVELLER, mo ispensable ; and to the NAVAL 
AND MILITARY MAN THE GRE HEET ANCHOR. 

For HUMAN BEINGS :—MEDICINE and LOTION, iz Bottles; 
SALVES, 7 Packages with INSTRUCTIONS for USE, may be had 
through any respectable Chemist, price 1s. 1$d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and Ios. 6d. 

For ANIMALS :—Price Is., 2s. 6d., 5s., and Ios. 


Wau EIBBERT, 


CHEMICAL WORKS, CLARENCE STREET, CHEETHAM, 
MANCHESTER. * 


Caution —No bottle or package is genuine which does not bear 
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NEW WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHADE OF BYRON: A mock heroic poem, containing strange 
revelations not hitherto disclosed, with copious notes and refer- 
ences, political, social, theological, moral, scientific, and astrono- 
mical. Photographs of Lord and Lady Byron; also, a Preface 
with the Authors comments on the so-called True “ Story” by 
Mrs. Stowe, and a repudiation of the charges hurled against the 
memory of Lord Byron and his beloved sister, Ada Augusta 
400 pp., handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 


IDYLLS O° HAME and other Poems. By James Nicholson, author 
of “ Kilwuddie,” “ Willie Waugh,” ‘‘ Father Fernie,” and a fre- 
quent and acceptable contributor to Human Nature. Handsome 
volume of 250 pages. 3s. 


THE SPIRITUAL HARP; A Collection of Vocal Music for the 
Choir, Congregations, and Social Circles. By J. M. Peebles and 
J. ©. Barrett. E. H. Bailey, Musical Editor. 8s. Abridged 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 


THE LYCEUM GUIDE; A Collection of Songs, Hymns, and Chants; 
Lessons, Readings, and Recitations; Marches and Calisthenies; 
with Illustrations, together with Programmes and Exercises for 
special occasions. The whole designed for the use of Progressive 
Lyceums. By J. M. Peebles, J. O. Barrett, and Emma Tuttle. 
The Musical Department by James G. Clark. 192 Large Pages. 
Handsome cloth, 2s 6d. 


THE SPIRITUAL LYRE; A Collection of Hymns and Songs for 
the use of Spiritualists. Paper, 6d., Cloth, 1s. 


EQUIPMENTS FOR CHILDREN’S PROGRESSIVE LYCEUMS, 
Targets, Badges, Group Books, Plays, Banners, &c., to order. 


FATHER FERNIE, The Botanist; a Tale and a Study, including his 
Life, Wayside Lessons, and Poems. By James Nicholson, author 
of “ Idylls o` Hame,” &e., &e. 2s 6d. 


GLIMPSES OF A BRIGHTER LAND. Given through a Writing 
Medium. Neat Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DEATH AND THE AFTER LIFE. Three Lectures by Andrew 
Jackson Davis.—1. Death and the After Life; 2. Scenes in the 
Summer Land; 8. Society in the Summer Land; 4. Voice from 
James Victor.—Paper, 1s., Cloth, 2s. 


NATURE’S SECRET. Being the English Edition of William 
Denton’s celebrated work on Psychometry, entitled “The Soul of 


Things.” Published at 5s. Only a few Copies at 2s. 6d., or 
2s. 9d. post free. 
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